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CHAPTER XXI. 


THE RETREAT CONTINUED. 
MOUNTED. SCENES OF 
MOUNTAINS 


JULIAN I8 DIS- 
SUEFERING IN THE 
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ravelling together after that. 


Rens 


any stories like that which relates how 

~ardy, after a long sickness, a farmer’s 

iargy. Her husband was willing, good 

: out of pain; and so, according to the 
untey, she was wrapped in a sheet, and 
buried. But, as tll-iuck would bave it, 

ed her so near a hedge, that the thorns 
t,and waked the woman from her trance. 
after she died in reality; and as the funeral 


JULIAN was soon separated from his compan- 
ions, but pushed on with bold heart and vigorsus 
arms, cutting down the branches and parasitical 
plants that impeded his progress, and followed 
by the gallant and docile gray horse he had rid- 
den since the march to Las Pozas. We use the 
word “followed” advisedly, for though at first, 





.ong, the husband would every now ang then ° s : 

§ “Not t near the hedge—not ecb aeae be Bn Julian had thrown the bridle over his arm, yet 
ee a NAAARARAA he was soon compelled to trust to the animal’s 
ritness in a certain court, not a thousand miles from sagacity and fidelity. And well might he do so. 
than nock, on rgd a oo santane OS The little gray kept in his trail with the docility 

ant joa certal was ‘un re s—"* We . . 

ae ia I have seen blak Grtish, cametly; but i ofadog. Sometimes when Julian was forced 


(ung in the middle of the floor, making 
sud saying that he'd be dogoned if he 
ed the next time it ran around him!” 
sus of the examination of a cautious 
sult case in Baltimore, whe testified 
ee the prisoner strike the man, but he 
and away very quick, and the man fell! 


ae eee 


musing seers appears ona grave- 


to bend and crawl through an opening in the 
tangled vines, the horse fell on his knees and 
dragged himself through, though cat by the 
stones and torn by the ruthless briers. Some- 
times 2 huge fallen tree fay across the path. In 
that case the gray reared up, and dropping his 
forefect over it, slid to the other side. 


y near Briato! ~~ 

ted in the 10th Flussars, Our adventurer turned back to watch the ani- 
—_ Laat Ur deny omen ) die!” mal from time to time, and give him a caress or 
siory feeling rather shy, utter a word of encouragement, to which the 
ihome. But death soon sent me off, 


creature would reply with a grateful whinney, 
but in a low tone, as if aware of the danger in 
which they were placed. 
“Poor fellow!” said Julian, addressing the 
horse as if he were a sentient being, “to what 
purpose are you following my steps? Know 
you not that your fate will be to furnish a meal 
for a band of fugitive outlaws—you who should 
be some lady’s pet, and bear her dainty form, 
and feel her delicate caress, or roam in flowery 
meads and crop the tenderest herbage? But we 
must accomplish our destiny. On! on!” 
And he resumed his toilsome retreat. All at 
* once, as he was struggling through a ravine filled 
with roots and sharp rocks that seemed as if it 
had been the bed of some mountain torrent, he 
heard a wild cry behind him, like that of a hu- 
man being in the extreme of agony, and turn- 
ing, saw his charger extended on the ground. 
He advanced towards him, as the horse raised 
his head and made a desperate effort to rise. 
[SEE ENGRAVING.]| 
Julian soon perceived with great distress, that 
the poor animal had broken a fore leg, and was 
moreover so badly strained by a heavy fall, that 
it was necessary to abandon him. 
“ Poor fellow !” muttered Julian, as the tears 
started to his eyes, ‘‘ thy moments like mine, per- 
haps, are numbered. Faithful friend! I must 
leave thee—and to what a fate—to be a prey to 
vultures and wild beasts—to have thy living flesh 
torn from thy bones, and die a death of protract- 
ed agony. No, I can do thee one last, sad ser- 
vice, and I will. It may bring down ruin on 
my head—but it is an act of mercy I cannot 
forego.” 
With these words, he drew his pistol from his 
belt, and holding it to the horse’s head, averted 
his eyes, and fired. In the Sabbath stillness of 
the lonely glen, the report seemed like the dis- 
charge of acannon. Wild birds darted up from 
their covert, with sharp cries—and a human 
voice shouted close at hand. The shot had 
taken effect, however, and the gallant gray lay 
dead at Julian’s feet. 
Before he could collect himself, he heard foot- 
steps approaching, and drawing his sword, pre- 
pared to sell his life dearly. He was undeceived 
in a moment, however, by the appearance of an 
officer of the expedition. 
“This way,” he said, as he seized Julian’s 
hand—“this way—the general and the main 
body of our men are close at hand.” 
Julian sheathed his sword and followed his 
guide, who soon placed himself beside Lopez. 
The general greeted him kindly, speaking with 
as much calmness and cheerfulness, as if their 
interview had occurred in a place of perfect 
security. 
There was no time, however, for more than a 
few words. The enemy was in the rear, and 
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imply remarking that ‘‘ the facts seem- 
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cmatory poet explodes in the following 


make usefal, pretty toys 
ive little girls and boys; 
hoops on woman gentie 
ings to sneer at and to scoff, 

ke the whoop of a whoopiug-cough, 
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ool miss, deeming *‘eat’’ a word too 
( ears, defines it thus:—*‘ To insert nu- 
) into the denticulated orifice below the 
‘uce, which, being masticated, peregri- 
cartilaginous cavities of the lar) ox, 
viciiated in the receptacle for digestible 
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ture, the Rev. T. Starr King, when illus- 
.¢ character of some minds, told au anec- 

1e oncd met at Niagara :— Well,” said 
can’t understand how it wallops round 
id like to see the whole thing uuserewed 
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their human foes, footsore, torn by the thorny 
parasites, hungry,exhausted,but staggering along 








JULIAN 


climbingligher and higher, and each hour as-: 
cending to a colder temperature. There were 
but a hatful of them, for many fell by the way, 
and manyjn desperation, strayed off in devious 
direction8,eeking their own fortunes. 

The firshight in the mountains was a fearful 
one. Thoth in the tropics, so great was the 
elevation th, had attained that it was intensely 
cold. Theylared not kindle a fire, for it would 
only guide tir enemies to the bivouac. So 
they sat, hudled together for mutual warmth, 
and allaying tir intense gnawings of hunger by 
sharing a few rusts of bread. The general’s 
horse was stillvith the fugitives. But he must 
be reserved tofmish food for other days. 

Hitherto the waing moon had afforded some 
light, and the tars looked down upon them, 
serenely cold ani immeasurably distant. But 
one other horror was now to be added to their 
situation. One of those sudden storms, which 
so often sweep thrugh tropic regions, rose. All 
at once the heavensyere overspread with a black 
pall of clouds, protcing so intense a darkness 
that they could notiee each other’s faces. A 
portentous stillness gsued, broken only at in- 
tervals by the sharp & of some wild beast, or 
the hiss of a serpent his lair. This was fol- 
lowed by the roar of turricane. On came the 
fierce wind, rending te\trees, that tossed and 
groaned in the convulign, and scattering the 
ground with leaves Tenthe clouds were rent, 
and the forked lightningpjgzeq down, followed 
by crashing peals of thute incessant and heavy 
as the earthquake of ar on a stricken field 
of battle. Then came diy ipo rain, first in 
drops large as hailstonés»q indeed, mixed 
with hail, then in a steady, drenching deluge. 
Few words were spoken Sting the remainder 
of that miserable night—omh Lopez essayed to 
converse with his officers, ANY jest on the hard- 
ships of campaigning. He yet cherished a 
ray of hope in his heart—sti fang to the belief 
that aid and reinforcements Pa yet reach him 
in the mountains—that his bam would again 
be glorious, and his enterprise Yen phant. 

Day dawned at last, and thtyreat was re- 
sumed, for their only safety layiy penetrating 
into yet wilder and more solite pounts. It 
still rained steadily and the fugitiva,,, through, 
were nearly frozen. Yet they toily on, encour- 
aged by the words and example di,;. jndom- 
itable leader. About noon the rainy, up, and 
in a wild glen of the mountains, ay... cal) 
ed, and Lopez ordered his horse to biyjeg and 
roasted. 

In an instant all hands were busYahanting 
for bits of dried wood, breaking yy .ket- 
stocks, and amassing the materials tk, fire. 
By the help of a little powder, a blaze Wiinally 
procured, and soon a roaring fire dif; j;5 
grateful warmth around, and raised thtigx ing 
spirits of the expeditionaries. A pit.) o¢ 
ended the days of the general’s horse,q; 
dozen busy knives were instantly at Work ip. 
ping the hide from the carcass, and sepa, 
and dividing the flesh, which was speedily) 
jected to the fire, and then distributed amy, 
voured, half raw, to the famishing crowd. y, 
a small portion fell to the lot of each, for ity, 
necessary to economize and to save a part ol, 
food for farther contingencies. 





LOSING HIS HORSE IN 
~ RA « 

“ Gentlemen,” said Lépes, “ confess that you 
never made a more delicious meal. When our 
flag floats on the Morro, and we celebrate our 
victory by a grand banquet fn the palace, we 
shall look back to this meal in the mountains as 
a memorable feast.” 

Julian sighed ; for the shadow of death was 
in his heart, and he knew that the hour of the 
retreat had sealed the fate of the expedition. 
Fain would they have lingered round the fire, 
yielding to the enjoyment of luxury and repose, 


but stern destiny forbade such indulgence. They | 


were compelled to rise and resume their march. 
Hour after hour they dragged their limbs along. 


At nightfall, the storm which had only lulled, | 
| drawing nearer at every weary step to the open 
| country. Julian, who kept close to the general, 


set in again with all its former severity, and 
again the rain poured down in torrents. A weary, 
weary night ensued. There was just enough 


horsemeat left to make one meagre meal, and then | 


every man of the party knew that starvation 
might be his lot. 


It is atime like this that tries the souls of men; | 
amidst such horrors the true divinity of higher | 


natures is revealed, the sordid spirit of lower 
minds apparent. There were not wantiag, then, 
men to add to the agonies of the situation, by 
upbraiding the general, and asking him why he 
had led them to death ? 

Lopez listened to the malcontents sadly but 
calmly. 

“Comrades,” he said, “while there is life 
there is hope The morrow, even, may bring a 
relief. All of you knew my plans—my hopes— 
my calculations for success. 
reduced by unforeseen circumstances, have I led 
you to victory. Have you seen me once falter in 
the hour of danger, when opposed by overwhelm- 
ing numbers? Not aman dares assert it On 


the contrary, had you followed, when I—when | 


your other officers, wished to lead the charge at 


Las Pozas and Las Frias, our victories would | 


have been no empty achievements. We should 
have had arms, ammunition and provisions. 
The vanquished Spaniards would have joined 


our standard—we should have entrenched our- | 
selves, and rallied to our support the people of | 
the island—ere this we should have been march- | 


ing on to Havana with victory perched on our 
banners. Even now, I repeat, all is not lost, 
and the mistakes of the past may be redeemed. 
If another fate is in store for us, I shall offer up 
my head as a ransom for yours. I may die, but 
at the worst, there isa chance of pardon for you. 
I have spoken—is there one here now who dares 
impugn the honor of Narciso Lopez ?” 

A wild cheer bursting from the ranks shamed 
the baser spirits who had selected this forlorn 
hour for cowardly complaints, and the words of 


Lopez, uttered with a dignity natural to the man, | 
carried consolation and hope to hearts that were, | 


but a moment before, sinking with despair. 
The next morning, the sun rose cloudless and 
glorious, while the drops on the wet forest- 


leaves sparkled like diamonds, and tropic birds | 
poured forth their mellow notes, as they flashed | 


their rainbow-colors through the dark-green 
foliage. The march was resumed, with renewed 
energy, and in about two hours, the fugitives 
came to an orange grove beside a brook in a 
sequestered valley, and halting, made a meal of 
the fruit. A consultation was now held, and it 
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THE FOREST. 


was resolved to descend towards the open coun- 
try, and, risking the chance of meeting with 
Spanish troops, to endeavor to procure provisions 
‘at some farm-house. Lopez doubted not the 
good disposition of the islanders, provided they 
were not overawed by the presence of the queen’s 
forces. With this view, the expeditionaries 
shaped their course for the plains. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
THE FLIGHT AND THE RESCUE. 


Tue unfortunate expeditionaries straggled and 
stumbled down the slope of the mountain region, 


was, with him, far in advance of the main body. 
Julian carried his drawn sabre in his hand, and 
Lopez held his Spanish knife, more from the 


| force of habit than from the expectation of meet- 


ing a foe. Suddenly, however, as they emerged 
from a little grove, they were confronted by two 
armed men. ; 

“ Quien vive,” (who goes there?) cried one. 

“* Espana,” (Spain) replied the general, quick- 
ly, standing his ground. 

The men instantly fell back and disappeared 





Twice, with a band | 


behind a ledge of rocks, and they were no sooner 
out of sight, than the general seized Julian by 
the arm, and dragged him into the bushes. The 
quick report of two muskets, followed by a rat- 
tling volley, showed that a Spanish picket had 
been alarmed, and that even here, foes~ were on 
the alert for the destruction of the expedition. 

Lopez and Jalian soon rejoined their men, and 
orders were issued hurriedly, for a retreat on the 
Candelaria road. Some few began to move in 
obedience, but most of the men listened in sullen, 
stupid despair. Retreat! and to what purpose ? 
Such seemed to be their question. If death lay 
in front, starvation lurked in the rear. Was it 
not better to perish by the steel or lead than by 
the agonies of hunger? Ay, a soldier’s death 
were indeed preferable. But would they secure 
a soldier’s death by advancing? Horrible to the 
imagination of those of the better informed were 
visions of the garrote, of chains and life long 
slavery. 

As they lingered thus, hesitating and debating 
with themselves, the sharp blast of a trumpet 
was heard, and almost simultaneously, the ground 
shook with the tramp of cavalry. The enemy 
were close at hand. 

“Each man for himself!” cried Lopez, with 
the accents of despair. ‘“ Disperse! and seek 
for safety as you can !” 

Julian had left the general for a moment to 
rally a handful of men who still retained mus 
kets. He never saw his face again. Before the 
charge of the cavalry, which now rushed into 
view, the expeditionaries fled, and scattered like 
leaves before an autumn blast. Julian was hur- 
ried from the scene, but soon separated from his 
companions, and wandered along among the 
woods and rocks, overwhelmed with despair at 
this final and fatal catastrophe. Powerless to 
act, he pat his hands to his ears to exclude the 
ringing sound of carbine shots, and the screams 
of poor wretches grounded by Spanish sabres. 





As the fagitives into the woods, where the 

























































































































ground was rough and broken, the horsemen did 
not care to follow far, but they shot and cut 
down the stragglers they came up with without 
mercy. Aftera time, these dismal sounds ceas- 


ed, and Julian had time to collect his thoughts. 


Sitting down on a fragment of rock he looked 
his situation steadily in the face, with the resolu- 
tion of a brave man. But his heart sunk within 
him, for he could see but one issue to his situa- 
tion—death Here, then, was the end of his 
career—the end of his generous aspirations, his 
high hopes, his ambitious love! Death in the 
wild mountains of Cuba! and what a death! 
Before he closed his eyes on this world, he must 
undergo a thousand tortures. Death would 
creep on lingeringly, as the shadow steals over 
the dial. The vultures might tear his flesh be- 
fore life was extinct. No—there was a way of 
escape, at least from such extremity of torture, 
His pistol was loaded with his last charge of 
powder and lead. He drew it from his belt, 
cocked it, and held it to his forehead. One touch 
of his forefinger and all would have been over. 
But his better genius whispered that the act was 
impious and cowardly. He flung the weapon 
from him into a stream that brawled at his feet, 
and asked forgiveness of Heaven for the thoughts 
of suicide. Casting his eyes around, they rested 
on a group of palmitas, or young palm trees, a 
few feet in height. Julian had heard that the 
pith of this tree afforded nourishment. Making 
use of his sabre, he cut down one with infinite 
toil, and peeling off the bark and inner folds, ex- 
tracted the pith, which he ate with avidity. It 
was rich and juicy, and refreshed him greatly, 
though the nutriment was, of course, of the most 
unsubstantial character. It however gave him 
strength to renew his wanderings. 

The rest of that day was spent in toilsome 
and unprofitable groping among woods and 
rocks—an aimless, despairing cruise. When 
darkness came, he lay down under a tree, with 
his drawn sabre in his hand, and after lying 
awake for hours, fellinto an uneasy slumber. He 
awoke at sunrise, stiff, weary, hungry and hope- 
less. Some relief must be obtained, or death 
was inevitable. He resolved therefore to de- 
scend the mountains, to crawl to some farm- 
house and implore succor, throwing himself on 
the mercy of the inhabitants. 

He was very weak. His clothes were torn to 
shreds and scarcely hung about his limbs. His 
step was tottering and uncertain, and he was 
faint and sick. At times his head swam so, that 
he was forced to lean up against a tree and rest 
for some minutes. At length, when he was quite 
near the level country, when he saw smoke aris- 
ing in the distance, and calculated that he could 
not be far from a settlement, his strength entirely 
failed him, and he sank to the earth in a swoon. 

How long he lay in this state of unconscious- 
ness, he could not tell, but when he opened his 
eyes, two glaring eyeballs met his gaze, and some 
shaggy animal was bending over him. The 
blood curdled at his heart, and for a moment, he 
thought himself at the mercy of some wild beast 
of the forest. A second glance, however, showed 
him tkat the animal was only a huge Newfound- 
land dog, and animated by no unfriendly spirit, 
for the feeble caress he hazarded was responded 
to by a joyous bark, and then the huge creature 
dashed away. Julian rose to his feet with dif- 
ficulty, and leaned his back against the tree at 
the foot of which he had fallen. His four footed 
visitor, he thought, must be some peasant’s dog, 
and his master must be near at hand. Bat this 
newly awakened hope died away as he heard 
distinctly the tramp of horses approaching. 

“ Well, letthem come!” he said, after a sigh 
of disappointment. “TI care not now how soon 
it is over. Come forth, my good sword, for the 
last time, and provoke them to despatch me, 
rather than make me prisoner.” 

As he spoke, he drew his blade, and nerved 
his arm for his last fight. 

The next moment the dog dashed up to Julian, 
barking joyously, and bounding gaily over the 
greensward, followed by a female on horseback, 
accompanied by a mounted attendant. 

Julian dropped the point of the sabre, and the 
lady reining up her horse, gazed earnestly for a 
moment at the pale and wan features of the 
forlorn adventurer. He, on his part, lifted his~ 
hollow eyes to the face of the fair stranger, then, 
dropping his sword, staggered forward, extend 
ed his arms, and gasping forth a name that died 
upon his lips, fell senseless at her horse’s feet. 





When he recovered from this second swoon, a 
fair face was close to his—tears from bright eyes 
were falling on his forehead, silken tresses swept 
his breast, and a voice of sweetest music mur- 
mared : 

“Julian! dear Julian! live! live, for my 
sake!” ; 

“ Bat this is a dream—a delusive “dream,” 
said Julian—“T shall awaken to a fearfal reality. 
Wheream I? Whermare my brave comrades?” 

“Hush! bush! it is o0 dream!” said the 
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Countess Miranda—“and I will save you— 
Heaven aiding. It was only by means of a 
prisoner that I discovered you were with this 
expedition. Why did you conceal it from me? 
I learned, too, from a Spanish officer, where the 
remnant of your command finally dispersed. A 
cafetal at which I am staying is near at hand. 
The people are all in my interest. Raimond, 
the servant I brought with me, is perfectly faith- 
ful. I have brought a disguise with me, and you 
shall ride his horse back—he will return to the 
plantation on foot.” 

“But your father—how, dearest Miranda, will 
he like your sheltering a rebel?” 

“My father is no more,” said the countess, 
with asigh. ‘Iam mistress of my own actions. 
But you are still faint. I must be your phy- 
sician.” 

She produced a small bottle of cordial, and 
held it to his lips, while he drank the contents 
gratefully. She then beckoned her servant who 

ht a little bread and fruit, of which Julian 
partook cautiously, and was greatly invigorated 
thereby. But joy did more for him than bread 
and wine. 

When he was somewhat recovered, Raimond 
led him apart into a little grove, and opening 
a bundle, produced a complete suit of peasant’s 
clothes, and assisted Julian to effect a complete 
metamorphosis in his appearance. In the first 
place, with the contents of a phial, he stained 
Julian’s face and hands to the swarthy hue of a 
gipsey. With the dexterity of a barber, he 
cropped his hair and removed his mustache, thus 
giving a very different cast to his head and ex- 
pression. Under a brown felt hat, with this 
swarthy complexion, a brown jacket studded 
with silver bell buttons, a gay sash knotted 
round his waist, a machete, or huge knife, stuck 
in his belt, brown pantaloons open from the foot 
to the knee, brown leather bootees, garnished 
with iron spurs, bearing immense star-shaped 
rowels, not one of his recent comrades would 
have recognized our adventurer had they met 
him. 

When the disguise had been completed, Rai- 
mond tied up Julian’s foraging cap, ragged uni- 
form and accoutrements in a bundle with a large 
stone in the centre, and sunk them in a deep 
pool. 

“You have forgotten my sword,” said Julian. 

“That,” said Raimond, “Donna Miranda 
ordered me to preserve.” 

So saying, he hid it under his garments, and 
then led Julian back to his mistress. 

The countess clapped her little hands together 
in applause at the travestie. 

“It would deceive every eye but mine,” she 
said. ‘And now let us be off. Ishall be in an 
agony till we reach the shelter of the cafetal.” 

Julian assisted her into the saddle, and then 
mounted the horse Raimond held for him. The 
countess led the way ata hand gallop, and an 
hour’s riding brought them to the coffee planta- 
tion from which she had issued that morning 
with the determination to discover and save her 
lover. When Julian was alone, he fell upon his 
knees and poured forth his thanksgiving to that 
Divine Power which had snatched him from the 
jaws of death, and restored him to life and love. 





CHAPTER XXIII. 
SCENES ON THE OCEAN. 


Weeks rolled away, during which Julian re- 
mained hidden at the cafetal. They were weeks 
of anxiety, varied by some of the happiest hours 
he had ever passed—those hours during which 
he saw his preserver, the countess, and sat with 
her hand in his, discussed with her their future, 
which now lay so bright before them. No ob- 
stacle now remained to their union. The coun- 
tess was rich in her own right, Julian would be 
amply provided for by the strange man who had 
been a father to him. Spain, it was true, was 
denied them as a residence—but* other lands 
were open to them, and where love is, there is 
home. 

The intercourse ef the lovers was guarded and 
infrequent, for though the attendants of the 
countess were trustworthy, still the country 
swarmed with spies, and danger might be ex- 
pected from witheut. The great guarantee of 
Julian’s safety was the countess’s reputation for 
loyalty—a most underserved one, but inherited 
from her father, who was a bigoted royalist. 
Yet this same reputation, while it protected the 
plantation from that rigorous search with which 
almost every other establishment was visited, 
also had its troubles; for instance, at one time, 
a troop of horsemen lived there at free quarters 
for ten days. 

From the commander of this body, through 
the countess, Julian first learned the fate of the 
gallant Crittenden and his companion-in arms, 
shot at the castle of Atares, and lastly, the dark- 
erclose of the career of Lopez. He shuddered 
as he heard the details of the ignominious death 
of his beloved leader, who perished with the 
name of Cuba on his lips. Julian mourned 
sincerely for his loss, and bitterly did he grieve 
as he reflected on the fate of his late companions, 
sentenced to perpetual imprisonment in a loath- 
some dungeon, three thousand miles across the 
sea. This was the end of that gallant expedi- 
tion, on whose banners victory had twice perched, 
which had more than once held the fate of Cuba 
in its hands, Bat regrets were unavailing, and 
love dried the tears that friendship caused to 
flow. 

During the period that passed in this manner, 
the Countess of San Lucar had completed ar- 
rangements previously made for the sale of all 
her property in Cuba, and remitted the proceeds 
to a correspondent in Paris, as it was her inten- 
tion to pass a few years in France. At iength, 
the lovers engaged passage for Bordeaux, in a 
French steamer, La Reine Hortense, a steamer 
from Cardenas, and after much anxiety and 
difficulty, succeeded in getting on board. 

The voyage commenced under the most fav- 
orable auspices. It was beneath the rays of a 
full moon that the elegant vessel glided out of 
the harbor of Cardenas, and ploughed her way 
through the sparkling waves of the gulf, her prow 
directed to those distant shores where lay safety 



















and joy for the lovers. Julian stood on the pro- 
menade deck, beside the countess, as the out- 
line of the lovely tropic island grew dimmer and 
dimmer till it faded away on the horizon. To 
the tropical air of the shore now succeeded the 
invigorating sea breeze, and Julian’s spirits rose 
with the sense of freedom and happiness he ex- 
perienced. The bracing air brought back the 
color to his cheek, which had paled with the anx- 
iety and confinement of the past few weeks. He 
spoke little, but he gazed on the pure outline of 
the countess’s lovely face, spiritualized by the 
cold light that filled the atmosphere, and he was 
happy. She, too, shared his feelings. Not one 
momentary regret did she bestow on the rank 
she flung aside, the society she renounced, to 
share the fortunes of a young and nameless ad- 
venturer. In him, she recognized a nobility 
higher than that which monarchs bestow or birth 
confers—a heart lofty and loyal and brave as 
ever beat in the bosom of Castilian knight, a soul 
as tender and true as ever lover brought to the 
feet of an adored mistress. Serene in the hour 
of danger, humble in the hour of prosperity, 
handsome, brave, devoted, high-minded, what 
could woman desire more? Wherever he lived, 
there would be her country and her home—wheth- 
er it were a palace or a hovel—in the stern sierra, 
or the fertile valley—on the rolling wave, or the 
firm shore. Yet she pictured to herself, some 
sweet secluded valley, a pleasant house with 
sheltered woods around, with bright flowers and 
climbing vines, and a purling stream, and all the 
charms of cultivated nature combined, as the 
scene of their future life and love. What mat- 
tered it whether a French or Spanish sky bent 
over them, or as now the brilliant heaven of the 
tropics? Separation, absence, were now im- 
possible. 

The second day out wasa wild and stormy 
one. The sky was dark and gloomy—the wind 
roared through the rigging, and the gray waves 
expended themselves in thundering charges 
against the massive sides of the steamer. Yet 
the Reine Hortense gallantly held herown. She 
rose like a sea bird on the swell, and when, she 
dashed down again, the sea was whitened far 
and wide with foam. Still her furnaces burned 
brightly, and her powerful engines drove her 
through the weltering waves steadily and strong- 
ly. Her broad paddles grasped the rough ele- 
ment she braved and tore her bulk along with 
irresistible force. 

Few passengers were seen on deck that day— 
but the countess insisted on taking her usual 
station, and watching the strife of the elements. 


Julian wrapped a sea-cloak carefully about her, 


and with his arm around her waist, supported 
her, while the wind played with her long silken 
tresses, and howled hoarsely in her ears. 

“Are you not afraid ?” asked Julian. 

“Afraid! and you beside me?” replied the 
countess. ‘That would be impossible.” 

“Yet this is a wild storm,” said Julian, who 


had been anxiously watching the clouds and the 
waves, “and its violence seems to be increasing. 
I cannot conceal from you the fact that there is 
danger.” : 


“Danger! danger of what?” : 

“ Danger of the steamer’s foundering. Staunch- 
er vessels have gone down in such a strife as 
this.” 

“We are in the hands of Providence, dear 


Julian,” said the countess, “for life or for death. 


And if we are doomed to the latter, shall we not 
die together ?” 

At this moment a tremendous sea broke over 
the starboard bow, and came washing along the 
deck. The steamer staggered at the blow, but 
recovered from its effects, and still held on her 
way as gallantly asever. Julian now insisted 
on the countess retiring to the cabin, where he 
bore her company, and passed an anxious day, 
for even the captain admitted that the storm was 
the severest he had ever encountered. 

The ensuing night was a terrible one, the 
storm raged with increased violence, and during 
the height of the gale two of the boats were car- 
ried away. The next day the wind abated, and 
at meridian, the sun came ont, the clouds retired 
sullenly like baffled warriors from the field of 
battle, and the sea, still fearfully agitated, pre- 
sented as far as the eye could look, thousands of 
waving ridges, each crowned with coronets of 
foam that glittered in the brilliant light. The 
next day, however, all signs of the gale had 
vanished, and La Reine Hortense ploughed her 
way through the blue main—a field of azure only 
stirred by the never-ceasing swell of its mighty 
heart. 

With the exception of two days of rough 
weather, the voyage was pleasant and pros- 
perous, and it at length drew so near a close, 
that the passengers were beginning to count the 
hours which would elapse before making land. 

Three days more, the captain told them} would 
bring them into port, even if there was no change, 
and they were then running dead in the wind’s 
eye. 

Wnt about eleven o’clock on the evening after 
this assurance had been given, Julian was on 
the upper deck, watching the progress of the 
vessel—when suddenly, there arose forward that 
cry—the most appalling ever heard on ship- 
board—rire! A flickering blaze—a puff of 
smoke—and then—almost instantly it seemed, 
a glare of light rose in the forward part of the 
boat, and sailors and second cabin passengers 
came pouring aft, while shouts, screams and 
outcries rose on every hand. All was confusion 
and fright, while above the clank of the machine- 
ry, and the regular dash of the paddles, rose 
the crackling of wood as the flames fed fiercely 
on their prey. And now high into the air shot 
a volume of black smoke and vivid, orange- 
colored flame, which the wind bore and swept 
towards the stern of the devoted vessel. The 
captain rushed on deck, speaking trumpet in 
hand, and issued orders that fell on disobedient 
ears, or, imperfectly heard, were as imperfectly 
executed. 

“Death and destruction!” cried Julian, to 
the steersman ; “why do you keep her in the 


wind? Don’t you see the flames are sweeping 
her from stem to stern? Lether fall off, or we 
are lost !” 


The man gazed on -him as if he had lost the 
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power of comprehension, and Julian seizing the 
spokes of the wheel, gave it a vigorous turn, till 
he saw the bow fall off and the current of the 
terrible flame changed. 

“Keep her as she is!” he said—and for 
your life don’t abandon the wheel. Two hun- 
dred lives depend on your fidelity.” 

With these words, he rushed below and forced 
his way into the saloon. Women and men were 
rushing to and fro in wild confusion—calling for 
wives, brothers and children. A dozen hands 
laid hold of Julian—a dozen voices implored 
him to save them—but he tore loose from the 
grasp laid upon him, and cried out in a véice, 
heard above the clamor : 

“Where is the Countess of San Lucar?” 

“Here, Julian,” replied a calm voice beside 
him. The countess stood there, dressed and 
cloaked, alone serene in that hour of universal 
dismay. . 

Julian put one arm around her waist, andy 
forcing his way through the maddened and des- 
pairing throng with the other, succeeded in get- 
ting her up on deck. The captain and first 
mate, with two or three sailors, were busy with 
one of the quarter-boats. 

“The women and children first,” said Julian, 
to the captain. 

The captain answered by a nod. 

“ You will go with us,” whispered the coun- 
tess, clinging to Julian’s arm. 

“Have no fears for my safety,” he whispered 
firmly. ‘‘ Will you remain here for a moment ?” 

The couritess assented, and Julian flying to 
his state-room, seized his revolver, and then hur- 
ried to the saloon. 

“The women and children on deck!” he 
called out in tones of command, which were in- 
stinctively obeyed, and, rejoining the countess, he 
arranged his little flock, ready for embarkation. 

But no sooner was'the boat prepared, with the 
































BY WILLIAM 0. EATON. 

“At the world’s a stage, and all the men and 
women merely players ;” but they don’t think so, 
and study on and act out their lives, till the 
green curtain of the grave falls, in ignorance of 
the truth that from the cradle to the tomb they 
hafe “cast” themselves, or heen “cast,” in 
numberless assumed characters, controlled by 
that great manager, circumstance; seeming to 
be the things they are not, and only appearing 
in their real character when they lie down to die. 

In this regard all are actors; but many wish 
to be the “wheel within a wheel,” the actor on 
the mimic stage of the drama, where fame and 
excitement allure too masy from their true 
callings, to find by sad experience, how hard it 
is to be a shining histrion. 

“ Stage-struck !’? What an ominous sound 
that phrase has. Two many images of those we 
have known it calls up. The few successful and 
the many defeated ; ambitious youth elate with 
the hope of dramatic distinction, resisting all the 


vortex where all their buoyancy sinks unavailing}; 
of families whom the mania has deprived of 
their most beloved ; who have seen the dazzle of 
the stage and become enamored of its applause, 
and foolishly abandoned the regular, calm, sub- 
stantial pursuits for which they were fitted, to 
become the slaves of endless rehearsals, tedious 
study, the vicissitudes of theatrical “seasons,” 
the praise or hiss of a capricious audience, whose 
purchase of a ticket gives them a despot’s right ; 
these troubles all too commonly ending in the 
dissipation of disappointment, and the unregaré 
ed death of the broken-down actor. But w 
will not sermonize. 


counsels of wiser friends, and plunging into thé 





crew that were to manage her under command 
of the chief mate than a rush was made for the 
ship’s side, frantic men, pushing aside the wo- 
men and children, determined to save themselves 
at all hazards. But Julian was prepared for 
this. . 

“Stand back!” he shouted, as he bore back 
the foremost of the crowd. “Back, on your 
lives! or by the God that made us, you shall 
die by my hand!” 

His imperious voice, his resolute air, the cock- 
ed revolver in hand produced the intended effect ; 
the crowd, more terrified at the present danger, 
than at the more remote fate which menaced 
them, gave way—and Julian prepared to place 
the countess first in the boat. But she eluded 
his grasp, and gave precedence to the other wo- 
men and children. 

“Now, dearest,” whispered Julian. 
kiss! farewell! farewell, forever !” 

“Not without you!” cried the countess, 
shrinking from the ship’s side. Julian made a 
sign to the captain—the countess was lifted 
shrieking from the and dropped into the 
arms of them who stood up below to receive 
her. 

“Shove off there!” cried the captain—“ and 
give way, men, heartily. Tell them that I stood 
by the wreck—and God protect you.” 

Julian waved his hand to the countess, but she 
saw him not—she had fainted. He clung to the 
bulwarks and strained his eyes after the frail craft 
thatheld all that was dearest to him on earth, so 
long as she was visible in the fierce red glare of 
the conflagration. Then he heard his name 
called by the captain. Was there yet hope? One 
boat remained, and had been already success- 
fully launched. . 

Julian made his way across the deck, but he 
was thrust aside, thrown down, and trampled 
under foot by the crowd of maddened passengers. 
When he regained his feet, and looked out over 
the bulwarks, the last boat was already far from 
the side of the burning ship. The flames had 
now made terrific progress, and as Julian, shel- 
tering himself as well as he could from the in- 
tense heat, watched the progress of the conflagra- 
tion with the calmness of despair, praying for 
the safety of the countess, while abandoning 
all hope himself, a tremendous explosion shook 
the doomed fabric in every joint. A volume of 
black smoke gushed high up in the sky, and 
then drifted away, before the wind, while the 
shattered fabric rolled helpless in the sea, a per- 
fect wreck. It was the magazine, and in that 
burst of thunder and flame, mast and yard had 
gone, and the wretches who clung to the totter- 
ing frame yet floating, a mere mockery of the 
ship, knew that they were now completely at the 
mercy of fire and waves. 

[CONCLUDED NEXT WEEK.] 
[Back numbers of The Flag of ocr Union containing 
the previous chapters of this story, can be had at our 
office of publication or at any of the periodical depote.] 
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PUMP MAKER VS. LAWYER, 


The following amusing incident, which occur- 
red in the early history of a now flourishing 
Western town, is worthy of being perpetuated 
and preserved in this receptacle of ours: 

Lawyer H was employed to attend a suit 
fora Mr. D——. The whole matter occupied 
the lawyer’s time for the space of just fifteen 
minutes, for which he charged him the sum of 
ten dollars. As the patient (elsewhere mention- 
ed), told the doctor who prescribed for him, the 
client promised to “make it all right” with the 
lawyer. 

About three months afterward, Lawyer H—— 
ealled upon Mr. D—— to sink his well one foot 
deeper; remarking at the same time : 

“ You can’t ‘come it on me’ this time, be- 
cause Ihave an exact admeasurement of the 
distance from the spout of the pump to the floor 
of the room wherein it stands.” 

Mr. D——,, in the course of a day or two, 
when Lawyer H—— was absent from home, went 
up to his house to sink the well. He raised the 
pump, and sawed off one foot of it, put it back 
(he didn’t dig any of the dirt ont, don’t you see,) 
and presented his bill to the lawyer for ten dol- 
lars. Lawyer H cheerfully paid the bill, 
when he found that the spout of the pamp was 
just one foot nearer the floor than it was before ! 

Now the old adage, “ Look before you leap,” 
Was net worth a cent in a case like this; bat if 
the lawyer had measured from the top to the bot- 
tom of the well, he would have realized that 
“the well of Truth is very deep.”—Herald. 


“One 
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Mirth should be the embroidery of conversa- 
tion, not the web; and wit the ornament of the 
mind, not the furniture. 





Hamilcar Spring when I tirst knew him, ws 


an attendant in an eating-house—his choice ofa 
waiter’s life having been a forced one. 
to the city without relative in the world, sole 
said; a young man of eighteen, and cashg 
about for employment of some kind, he fised 


He case 


up that of a waiter. 
He was a good-looking, keen-eyed, selfios- 
sessed, off hand sort of a fellow, with a fairom- 


mon-school education, very observing, qui¢ to 
learn and desirous to please. Ata glanctyou 


would say there was spirit in him; mothr wit 


and good-nature giving grace to his adress; 
and if you had gone to the eating-house ¢#Mr. 


Pilato Carver, in Crook Lane, you: woul/ have 
been struck with the peculiarity of his taes as 


he echoed your call. His manner of dlivery 


was very different from that of his fellow 
When they called out their orders ir fish, 
flesh and fowl, though the cry was satisfitory to 
a hungry ear, it lacked originality. Itras but 
a simple statement in a commun-place fay. It 


*conveyed only the animal idea that sebody 


Was hungry and dhose such and such seh. 


‘But Hamilcar was more demonstr#re, intel- 
lectual and expressive. It was evidit he had 
an elocutionary taste. His voice # volum- 
inous and musical. There was a smpk of trag- 
edy in it. The enunciation was sigularly dis- 
tinct. The dish he demanded hrseemed to 
dignify. Orrather he seemed to thik there was 
dignity in the dish. He appeared sbe impress- 
ed with the importance of the cal of hunger, 
and every item was announced inivaried tone ; 
so that his requisition for half-sozen articles, 
simply made it assume the chara@r of a call for 
a bouquet. 

High over the calls of the ofr waiters were 
heard and remarked those of Bmilcar Spring. 
Customers dropped knife andfork to listen to 
his sententious declamation;#d when he de- 
livered the dishes to them, did so with an 
attitude, and a flourish of thesm and hand, that 
made all stare and some smi#. Ina word, he 
was, as I saw from the first, mtical and eccen- 
tric—for he was stage-struck, 

As soon as his employerscertained this fact, 
he remonstrated with higupon his tendency 
and his extraordinary cogéuct. Hamilcar, like 
his Carthaginian namesait, was inveterate ; and 
not diminishing in higyeculiarities was dis- 
charged. ) 

The next day he callfdon me. 

“You have lost a place,” said I. 

“ Othello’s occupatior’s gone !” said he. “ But 
LT hope to get a better.” / 

“The stage !” I sted. 

“Yes, sir. You have noticed my bent, 
when I was about mybusiness as a waiter. An 
actor is in me, and kethust come out! I told old 
Carver so. He said I/ must not be so theatrical 
in my style ; but]¥@s so purposely, to see what 
impression I was#t¢ly to make on an andience. 
What do you thik?” 

“Tt will be as ofid change,” I reptied, “from 
the plates to the boards; but perhaps you are 
born for it.” 

“T know I mf” said Spring, firmly. ‘Do 
you think I lo&—do you think I was born to 
hand soup androast beef to peopie all my life! 
My voice, whtdo you think of that? What do 
you think ofmy figure? (And he straightened 
up and swelled his chest.) How could I dese- 
crate my abilities by singing out ‘mince meat! 
one coffee, strong! two boiled dishes! baked 
Indian! hotbiscuit! beans !’ and so forth, year 
after year,when I feel that I have gifts that God 







gives? Ivwant to be an actor—to be somebody. | 
All my | 


You mustsee I have a taste that way. 
friends tls me so. Can you give me an intro- 
duction some manager ?” 

I replied in the affirmative, but told him he 
must pot be surprised if he met with rebuffs, and 
perhap utter disappointment; and that some- 
time@abird in the hand was wort: two in the 
bash, 


“Tknow it; but old Carver is such an igno- | 


rama,’ he said, disdainfully. “ Who wants to 
be mder his inferiors? What does he know 
abost the classics? I suppose he thinks that 
turkeys first came from Turkey and grease from 


Greece. 


“Idon’t want to appeal to the stomach, but the 
mind. Will you assist me on the road ?” 


“Why, yes, if you insist. But you shobla 
consider that many who devote themselves to 
appeals to the mind, often find they have been 
too unmindful of the appeals of the stomach, 
What would you do now, a young man, never 
yet, on the stage, should you find in a short 
time that you had not sufficient talent to earn 
sufficient funds to buy even your meals at old 
Carver's? Such mistakes often happen; and 
there is many a clever young fellow and clever 
young lady, who, though they have managed, by 
hook and by crook, to get an engagement among 
what are called the ‘little people’ on the stage, 
find after the season’s experience, that they are 
doing a much ‘smaller business’ there, than 
they could in any other sphere.” 

“O, bat I shall never be one of those ‘ muffs,’ 
one of those ‘sticks,’ that you mean.” 

“So they all say, at first, and few are ever 
reasoned or tortured out of their original opinion, 
Nearly all attribute their ill-luck to the partiality 
of managers or the press, or the detraction of 
rivals in the profession. And so, the constant 
excitement of the stage keeping them from too 
serious reflection, they still persist, in spite of 
hard study, petty salary, and the cold shoulder 
or derision of the public, till they die like moths 
in the flame ; or fade out—like the mist—in the 
sun which it magnified.” 

Having been delivered safely of this, T handed 
Mr. Spring an introductory note to two or three 
managers, commending him to their most mer- 
cifal graces, and hoping that if they could find a 
little opening for a young man, they would shove 
him in. 

It touched him—the aspiring young man—and 
he touched his hat as he went. 

“You will see me a star, yet!” said he. 
“Adieu, for a season.” 

“A Spring season is always hopeless,” I 
mused-—“ and always green.” 

And I sat down and noted down, from recol- 
lection, fifty-two ‘‘first appearances” of “a 
young gentleman,” half of which had been both 
first and last; and two-thirds of the remainder 

only the beginnings of a moping, melancholy, 
mediocre theatrical career. 

“Farewell to Hamilcar Spring,” thought I. 
“T shall see him no more, probably. Or, should 
his rashlight ever flicker into transient notice, it 
will be under an assumed name, and flicker out, 
as feebly as it flickered in. Better have stuck to 
the eating house.” 

Some months elapsed, and thoughts of Spring 
had wholly vanished, when one evening, enter- 
ing a theatre, I found that one of those resolute 
timidities, “a young gentleman” was going to 
dare to “ make his first appearance ;” was going 
to try to dare to see if he could be born to the 
stage! The part chosen was Shylock. 

The first thing noticeable in the character of 
the audience—which was large—was that it was 
particularly hilarious. A great many young 
men were there—(the young men always patron- 
ize first appearances, not knowing when they 
may have a chance of the kind, and improve 
it—nearly all young men have been stage-struck, 
more or less)—and another observable circum- 
stance was, that, in various parts of the auditory, 
half-hidden from the view, sundry persons held 
smiling charge of suspicious-looking bundles, 
suggesting thoughts of flour; while others kept 
watch over vegetative garlands, singularly 
ample. ; 

Much mirthful excitement was up, before the 
curtain rose upon the Merchant of Venice; and 
everybody seemed to be in a high state of inqui- 
sitive expectation. 

As is usual upon such occasions, the scenes 
preceding that which was to introduce the hero 
of the hour, passed tamely by, all thoughts con- 
centrating upon the novelty tocome; and finally, 
amid loud murmurs of satisfaction, shouts and 
titterings, the vindictive Jew came tottering on. 

A thrilling burst of applause shook the house 
from every side, at his entrance; and when he 
had advanced to the centre of the stage and made 
his bow initiative, the stormy reception had 
swelled into a whirlwind of miscellaneous greet- 
ing—such as cheers, claps, jeers, raps, stamps, 
hisses, cat-calls, shrill whistles and indistinguish- 
able cries from pit to gallery; and, as a crown- 
ing emphasis, there came a windfall of the vege- 
table wreaths and grocers’ packages, which fell 
and burst in thunder at his feet; amid the 
screams of the audience, who had thus signified 
the character of their vehement approbation. 

Some of the flour had nigh fallen upon the 
velvet gaberdine of the aged Judean, but with an 
alacrity surprising in a man of his years, he 
adroitly dodged it, and stood motionless till the 
tumult had subsided. And then, with surprising 
self-possession, calmly, and in clear, deep, 
melodious tones, he commenced his part: 

“Three thousand ducats, for three months,”’¢ 
etc. This delivery was really unexceptionable, 
and the audience might have observed a dead 
and decent silence for the remainder of the scene, 
had not some malicious young fellow sang out: 

« Roast beef—well done—dish grary—sweet pota- 
to!” a call which nearly all understood, and 
which, not being sufficiently Shakspearian, en- 
tirely upset the gravity of the audience, and set 
them into a roar of laughter. 

The success of this first fling at the former em- 
ployment of the debutant, who proved to be no 
other than Hamilcar Spring, tempted others ,to 
follow it up; and as the representation proceed- 
ed, similar sallies were indulged in, at the ex- 
pense of poor Shylock, maagre his very credit- 
able efforts. 

“And Antonio bound,” said Shylock. 

“* Baked beuns !”’ said the gallery. 

“Antonio is a good man?” 





Sir,” he added, his voice husky with | 
@@otion, and his eyes even suffused with tears, 


“Tam Spring is some punkins, too!” ex- 
claimed a boy. ‘ One plate of hai and eggs 7 
| Three thousand ducats—I think I may take 
his bond,” continued Shylock. 
“ Good as wheat!" vociferated a shrill yoiee. 
kwheat cakes!" 
| Convulsions of mirth followed each one of 


“ One plate of bu 


| these ludicrous sallies, and Shylock would have 
been forced td give way to the force of fun, had 
he not resolved to have fair play; to play te 
play out, not to be played out himself. 

| Advancing to the footlights, calmly and stead- 
| ily, he thus addressed the unruly audience: 
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“ Ladies and gentlemen:—As an amateur, I 
came here to-night to speak in the language of 
Shakspeare ; but I find that you have determined 
to have me speak my own. Let me then say, 
ladies and gentlemen, that if it should prove 
your wish that I shall not represent the Jew, or 
your belief that I cannot—it is mine that I can- 
not act the partofa Judy. To those whose wit 
seems to delight in reminding you and me of my 
@rmer occupation, I can say, ladies and gentle- 
men, that while I was acting in the capacity of a 
waiter, I acted that part to the satisfaction of my 
audience; and while I was a waiter, I made no 
others wait! It is my habit to believe, my 
friends, that the humbleness of a useful office 
thakes it no less honorable; the great bard him- 
self was but a link-boy, once, and from throwing 
that light around the doorways of the drama, he 
rose, till he threw light and glory upon the drama 
itself; and then let me hope, if I have elsewhere 
been a faithful servant, though then in an uncon- 
genial sphere, I too, by your admission, can 
prove a faithful servant here! You have ob- 
served how I can conduct in a ‘trial-scene,’ 
having introduced one yourselves, at this mo- 
ment. Let me hope that I shall be permitted to 
goon until I shall hear, in my final scene, the 
to me familiar ery, ‘Well done?’ ” . 

The good humor of this off-hand speech and 
its pertinence, under such an ordeal, thrilled the 
house, and a proposal for “ three cheers for Shy- 
lock !” was answered with such a hearty good 
will as silenced all further opposition, and guar- 
anteed him a fair hearing. 

The new-born actor went on from scene to 
scene, with increasing approbation, and in the 
trial-scene he finished in triumph an impersona- 
tion which proved him, what he had thought 
himself to be, born for the stage. He retired 
from the theatre that night, a double actor, and 
with far other feelings than are often vouchsafed 
to young pretenders to the stage. It is to be 
hoped that some of our managers will enter into 
an engagement with him forthwith. 

—_——__+o2rce2>__—__——- 
[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
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BY MARY W. JANVRIN. 





In the heart of adense, flowering garden, close 
bordering on one of those deep lagunes which 
intersect the sea-born city of Venice like threads 
of silver, rose a magnificent palace, with white 
marble walls almost hidden by their thick veil of 
luxuriant vines—latticed balconies, half screened 
by fragrant limes and acacias—tesselated marble 

- floors, and ceilingg emblazoned with magnificent 
frescoes. 

Ont on the rippling water which formed a 
part of the embayed garden of this princely 
estate, and unto whose very edge the rich tropic 
flowers trailed in wildest growth, floated white 
aquatic lilies — beautiful “Venus Aphrodites, 
censers of purest fragrance, swung by the water- 
nymphs under the waves ;” but fairer than the 
lilies, purer than the fragrant shrubs, and richer 
in grace and bloom than any tropic blossom of 
the south-land, was the only daughter of this 
noble house, Lenora Ferrai, the star of queenly 
“Venice ; dark and rich as the hue of the purple 
Tuscan grape was her lustrous hair, her eyes 
were soft as the liquid diamond, and a cleft 
pomegranate blossom would have been shamed 
by her lipg. 

It was in the midnight stillness of a southern 
night, and the maiden stole from her own apart- 
ment opening upon the balcony; while almost 
simultaneously the sound of muffled oars fell on 
her ears as a light gondola shot from out the 
waters of a dark lagune towards the palace. 
Leaning anxiously over the latticed railing, Le- 
onora took a white scarf from her shoulders and 
fluttered it towards the rower. 

Again the mufiled oars, almost noiselessly, but 
swiftly, dipped the water; like a swift-sped ar- 
row the boat clove the tide, then shot under the 
balcony; and in another minute a handsome 
young man in the garb of a Florentine, seizing 
by one of the stone balustrades, had cleared the 
balcony and was at the maiden’s side. 

4 Bel idol mio! Star of my life!” was his first 
words, in soft, sweet Tuscan, as he clasped her 
to his heart, while the girl blushed, but did not 
withdraw from his encircling arm, “ for in the 
Circean draught of Love’s first kiss she forgot 
her fears and ceased to tremble.” 

“©, Rafaelo, thou art here at last,” she 
murmured. 

“Ay, at last, carina,” returned the lover, 
“yet even this stay must prove brief, since a 
message hath summoned me to Florence on the 
morrow’s dawn. But I bear away precious 
memories of blissful hours—and a hope to speed- 
ily return again, Leonora,” he added, tenderly. 

There was a slight pause, during which the 
girl’s brow clouded and she trembled. 

“Do you know that I have had boding fears 
of late? We may not meet again. 
hence, Rafaelo.” 

“Yonder crescent moon hanging over the 
Adriatic shall not wane ere thou art beside me 
in my native Florence, my bride. Thy fears are 
Thou art but a very coward 
to night, little one,” said 
chidingly. 

“Nay, not for myself, but for thee. The dag- 
ger, the inquisition, the anger of San Marco's 
nobles—you do not know how much cause there 
is for fear of these, Rafaelo,” and she clung to 
him tremblingly. 

“Nay, by Diana, it was not the blood of the 
Ferrais spoke then; for thou wert not wont to 
harbor vulgar fears,” laughed the Florentine. 

“ Call them a woman’s whims, so thou wilt, 
Rafaelo ; but only listen,” pleaded Leonora. 


” 


O, go not 


idle, carissima. 


the young man, 


“Thou knowest not the Jesuits, the Council of 


Ten, and our proud Venitian nobles. The spies 
of the Inquisition are everywhere; mayhap even 


now some one looketh on our stolen meeting, for 


the daughters of San Marco are watched and 
guarded closely, 
and with a frightened air she listened intently. 


with croaking evil. 


Hark, was not that a step?” 


“Tush, sweet, thou art a little raven, busy 
*T was bat thy birds stirring 


in their cage, or the night wind rustling a curtain 
on the hangings of thy chamber wall. Surely 
no one knoweth of our midnight meeting. There 
is but one whom I bethink me thou hast cause 
to shun, and he the Father Ignatius. Leonore, 
I like him not; cometh he here often of late?” 

“He is much here of late,” answered the 
maiden. ‘Even now he watcheth beside the 
bedside of my father. But he speaketh little to 
me ; why fearest thou him, Rafaelo? For long 
months the padre hath been my father’s con- 
fessor and mine—he surely would not harm us.” 

“I cannot express this dislike by words, for 
you would not understand me; and, in good 
sooth, I may mistake after all. But he hath a 
face no man can read, therefore cannot trust. I 
would he were not your confessor, cara; but 
since it is so, tell him what spiritual exercises 
thon likest, but beware how thou openest to him 
thy full heart. Thou fearest for me; but guard 
well for thyself, Leonora. Promise me this, and 
I must away. When again we meet, I come to 
claim you for my bride. Now addio, carissima!” 
And with a lingering embrace the Florentine 
sprang adown the balcony and was gone. 





A few minutes after the Florentine’s graceful 
gondola shot out from beneath the overhanging 
balcony like a swift-winged arrow into the waters 
of the lagune, Leonora Ferrai turned from her 
station where she had watched the departure of 
her lover, and entered her room. As she stepped 
through the low casement, a tall muffled figure 
gided from behind the velvet window hangings 
aid suddenly confronted her. 

“Holy Mary preserve us!” she exclaimed 
wih a slight scream, crossing herself, then sank 
int a seat, half fainting. 

*Zitto, zitto! hush, hush!” came in a low, 
dee, yet musical voice, as the figure glided 
near. “Peace be with thee, my daughter. 
Whyfearest thou the holy padre?” 

Lenora still shuddered violently ; but meekly 
bowiy her head and rapidly making the sign of 
the cuss, said: 

“Prdon, I knew thee not; but—but where- 
fore he?” And a faint flush rose to her cheek, 
for the stood alone in her private dressing- 
room. 

“Tht wert not where I sought thee,daughter, 
thereforeame I hither. Let us to thine oratory, 
I would Ik with thee,” replied the Jesuit. 

Leonot led the way to a small apartment 
where pieres of the virgin looked down from 
the walls,nd where, each morning, mid day 
and vespetour she entered to bow before the 
silver cruck upon the little marble altar, and 
murmur atf Ave Maria.” Save the pictures 
of the meekyed Madonna, the altar of Carrara 
marble, andie richly chased silver cross, there 
were no othadornments to this little prayer- 
room, €xcepy small hanging Greek lamp sus- 
pended over’ altar whose soft rays now feebly 
illumined thekrkness. 

“Wilt the sit, Padre Ignatius?’ asked 
Leonora, poiti to the one couch covered with 
India stuff ag@e the wall. / 

“Nay, daugh,” replied the priest, throwing 
back his cowl, @revealing the bold, handsome 
Roman profile O face over which scarce thirty- 
five years could be passed—a face upon whose 
fully revealed fetes the girl looked for the first 
time, and with 24 gaze of bewilderment, as 
though she had mim somewhere before, per- 
haps in her dream «Nay, daughter, Father 
Ignatius hath no efor repose when the wel- 
fare of the Holy jther Church claims his 
services. My daugy, I have just come from 
beside the bed of thyy ; we have been talking 
there of thee.” 

Leonora again 8&eq his face; and the 
spirit of inquiry W@rong in her beautiful 
eyes. Again, looking \ the priest, that gleam 
of bewildered recognitia,oke over her features, 
and an ejaculation almo)) from her lips ; but, 

repressing it, she dropphor eyes to the floor, 
subdued by his powerfalye bent full upon her 
—a gaze whose expressito¢ blended pas-ion, 


sternness and exultationng could not then 
fathom, but which sank it her heart with a 


thrill of terror. 

“ Ay, daughter, beside faying sire’s bed, 
and holding converse Ofee,” replied the 
Jesuit, as if comprehending uery in her ques- 
tioning glance. 

“Dying! My father dying, q There? ‘De 
me go tohim.” And with 84, face the girl 
started up. 

“Nay, daughter Leonora,” * the priest, de- 
taining her, “nay, I did exe my warrant, 
and thou art needlessly alarmetp y give fails 
rapidly, thus have I called him dying man; 
but there is no immediate danger ~ 

“But I pray thee let me go him,” 
pleaded. 

“ Stay, at this hour thou musth, unto me. 
Thy father is in the hands of a Nal leech ; 
thou canst do nothing.” 

“But no hireling ean perform the. ctionate 
offices of a child. Thou sayest his A are fow, 
yet hinderest me from his bedside,” L 4 Bess 
nora, for already had a dread of th) 4 eyed 
Jesuit seized upon her 

“Daughter,” and Father Tgnatius’s), grew 
stern, and he laid his hand upon hers ;; Bat 
now, thou didst waste a full hour in dying 
love words and wasting kisses upon Be ahs 
faced lover on yonder balcony, and no 

“s . A test 
of duty to thy sick sire. Is this well of teai's 
daughter ?” 

With a faint cry of affright, the girl sat 
on the couch. 

“Lost, lost, O, Rafaelo!’ For it w, 
ptiest’s step she had heard on the balcony 
not a fancy, as her lover would have persa, 
her. 

“ Listen,” said the priest softly, after thé 8 
of her faint sobs had died away, “‘listem 4 
fear not. Nay, weep not thus, my daugh 

’Tis true, by chance I overheard all to-migg 
but, bethink thee, in whose bosom will this seq 
rest more secure than thy father confessor’s #” 


she 


thon wilt not betray us?” 


trembled with disseml led sadness. 





Lulled by his specious sophistry and kitd) 
tone, Leonora exclaimed eagerly, ‘O, padre 


The Jesuit’s voice grew wondrous sweet, aB 


“Leonota Ferrai, daughter of San Marco 
and of our Holy Church, in that thou hast con- 


cealed aught at the confessional thou hast griev- 
ously sinned, thou hast given much sorrow to 


him who has ever been thy best friend, Padre | 


Ignatius.” 


The girl did not reply; but a blush burned on | 


her forehead, and she bowed her head in shame ; | 


for the Catholic faith in which she had been born 
and nurtured was still strong in her heart, and 
she knew that according to its teachings, she had 
greatly erred. 

“If the dove leaves her nest, sooner or later 
the storm will overtake her, till, weary and 
wounded, she finds no rest for her broken wing. 
My daughter, wilt thou confess all, and again 
come back into the bosom of the true church ? 
It was for this I sought thee to-night, to win thee 
back to peace and trust again.” And the Jesuit 
laid his hand on the kneeler’s head, who had 
sunk down at his feet. 

The struggle was over in the Venitian’s heart. 
In that hour, lulled by the honeyed sophisms of 
the artful priest—forgetting Rafaelo’s warnings 
—and, above all, fearing longer to violate her 
Catholic creed, she bent herself upon the marble 
flags; and, alternately kissing the beads of her 
rosary and grasping the priest’s robe of coarse, 
black serge, she breathed forth her confession. 

Amid tears and sobs she told all—how, a few 
weeks agone, she had first met the beautiful young 
Florentine, Rafaelo Vasi, who had come hither 
to the grand Venitian Court—how at one glance 
his passionate eyes had shone into her heart, till, 
from loving in secret, she came to acknowledge 
her love when they met at a brilliant festa—how, 
night after night he had come thither to meet her 
on the balcony—then, suddenly reproaching her- 
self that she had betrayed her lover, she meekly 
bowed her head and awaited Father Ignatius’s 
words. 

While this recital was going on, it was terrible 
to behold the agitation imprinted on that face of 
late so impassive ; but when she looked up again 
the lids drooped over his luminous eyes, hiding 
their fire—and she saw only the immobile face of 
her confessor. Again he laid his hand on her 
heavy braids; and again that voice, so fascinat- 
ingly sweet, like a serpent gliding through 
flowers, stole from his lips. 

“ Daughter, I have listened ; but bethink thee, 
is nothing kept back, even now? Fear not, thy 
father confessor will prove no tyrant to thee.” 

“I have promised the Elorentine to become his 
bride,” she said, blushingly. ‘“ But not now, not 
now,” she added, rapidly. “I will never go to 
his arms so long as my sire liveth. It never 
shall be said that a Ferrai deserted her sire. O, 
I was mad to steal forth to meet him, while he 
who loved and watched over my life lies feeble 
and stricken in his old age.” 

“ Girl, thou wilt never become his wife. The 
church claims thee; if not the church, then—” 

But the priest did not finish his sentence save 
by that long, lingering gaze with which his eyes 
met Leonora’s—a gaze so intapse, so passionate, 
so almost fiendish, that javoluatarily she shud- 
dered, and covered herf&jes th her hands. 

“Nay, look up, look up now, Ferrai’s daugh- 
ter,” exclaimed the monk in low, concentrated 
accents, and he forced her hands from her eyes, 
and lifted her face to his own. “ Leonora, 
daughter, the priest of the Holy Cross—the Padre 
Ignatius, the member of the order of Loyola— 
hath heard thy confession, and waits but to 
absolve.” 

But the uttered words were strangely at vari- 
ance with the light burning in those passionate 
orbs looking deep into her own; and when 
Leonora Ferrai again lifted her eyes it was but 
to read a revelation in the bold, startlingly 
handsome Roman face bent above her—but to 
find herself caught madly to the priest’s wildly 
panting breast, while a shower of hot kisses fell 
like molten lava on her lips, cheek, forehead— 
till, breaking free from his clasp, she sank before 
the crucifix, and, in a sudden passion of tears, 
with much of terror, but more of loathing in her 
voice, she whispered the single word : 

“ Dragoni !” 

And so the night waned away; and when 
morning lifted her head from the orient waves, a 
messenger found her still kneeling before the 
altar and the cross, to turn and pray again when 
she listened to the words: 

“ Thy sire, the Count Bartholemew, is dead !” 





It was evening in Florence. The gorgeous 
Italian sunset had melted—the sun, all day cir- 
cling above the vineyard, had sunk into the tide- 
less Mediterranean—and the deep blue veil that 
shrouded the heavens was all ablaze with stars. 

The Grand Duke of Tuscany, Francesco de 
Medici, and his mistress, the beautiful Bianca 
Capello, sat in their princely dwelling, the Villa 
Strozzi. His residence was a perfect fairy land 
of luxury; and with its tesselated marble floors, 
its walls hung with silken arras and velvet 
draperies, its fountains of perfumed water, its 
statues, pictures, vines and roses, and its gardens 
delightfal as the vales of Vallambrosa, ‘“ had be- 
come the rendezvous of all that was brilliant in 
wit, distinguished in talent, profound in science, 
pre-eminent in art, or attractive in beauty.” 

The apartment in which the grand duke and 
the beautiful Capello sat was hung with azure 
silken arras embroidered heavily with gold; on 
the ceiling was a fresco of Aurora drawn by the 
hours, and met by the morning sun; in a niche 
stood a statue of Narcissus, with a tuft of pure 
white flowers sculptured from the marble at his 
feet; while the chairs were of ivory and gold, 
and in the centre of the room a table of lapis 
lazuli was steewn with costly bijoux and vases of 
rare flowers. 

Innumerable couches and velvet cushions were 
scattered about the apartment, and on one of 
these sat, or rather reclined, Francesco de Medici 
at Bianca's feet. Poor grand duke! elsewhere 
in all Tuscany he was sovereign ; here, he was 
only a slave. 

“ Carissima,” said the duke fondly, idly toying 
with one white hand which hung over his 
shoulder, “I feel to-night that, if thou wert to 
‘sk aught of me, like Herod of old I would 
grant to thee, even unto the half of my kingdom. 

Yhat hast thon to proffer, mia colomba, my 

wet” 


| conquer— 


| 
“Nay, my lord,” laughed Bianca, lightly 


stroking his hair, “I cry your mercy, but I think 
no single wish, so royally has thy bounty supplied 
all.” 

“Prythee, sweet, is it sot? Then, like the 
| great Alexander, I’ll soon have thee sobbing 
about mine ears, because, having subdued me 
and mine, thou hast no more worlds of love to 


forward imp!” the duke added impatiently to 


the little dwarf page who that moment appeared | 


in the doorway. 





“ Illustrissima, & cavalier at the gate craves 
admittance,” said the dwarf, with a bow. 

“Did he give name or errand?” asked 
Bianca. 

“Nay, signorina, he did but ask if the grand 
duke were here.” 

“Be gone,” exclaimed the duke. 
admit no cavalieros to-night.” 

“Nay, by the Madonna, mine own prince,” 
said Bianca, laughingly, ‘I see the shadow of 
the black eagle’s wing upon thy brow. But now 
thou mad’st offer to grant any favor of my ask- 
ing; and, prythee, I have a fancy to know this 
cavalier’s errand.” 

“Let him enter,” said the duke to the page. 

The page threw wide the door, admitting the 
cavalier, richly attired and holding his velvet 
cap with white drooping plumes in his hand. A 
smile of recognition lighted the faces of Bianca 
and her lover. Francesco started up. 

“T’ faith, Vasi, is it thou? Well, thou must 
thank Bianca for thine audience, for I had well- 
nigh denied the admittance. A scurvy trick, to 
be served upon my bravest and handsomest 
noble. But what news bringest thou from the 
Venitian court ?” 

“ News, your excellenza? I beg pardon—but 
—but—I was not at court of late,” stammered 
the young noble. 

“ Not at court—in Venice a full month, and 
not present thyself? On the word of a Medici, 
but that is strange enough.” And the duke’s 
brow darkened. 

“No greater enigma than I can solve, my 
lord,” laughed the fair Bianca. 

“Then, my aguilli d’oro, my golden eagle, 
take flight, and pierce the clouds of this mys- 
tery!” replied Francesco, playfully. 

“Tis only that the noble Rafaelo Vasi hath 
found some rare Venitian damsel, in whose 
society he hath forgotten that of courtly dames 
or princes. Ha! am I not right?” she queried, 
with a smile, as the young man’s cheek crim- 
soned, and he played with the folds of his 
doublet in confusion. 

“Your excellenza is always right,” he said 
at length, with a bow. 

“By Venus, but if I did not think thou wert 
in love the moment thou didst enter here, so shy 
and embarrassed thine air,”’ exclaimed the duke. 
“Come, unfold all, man, and if thine errand 
thither relates to this affair, count upon our aid 
to speed the wooing and the winning. And the 

amsel isa Venitian, then? Ha, ha, ’tis but 
sore love that same grim San Maroo owes us. 
eh, Bianca? Thou canst extend a congratulatory 
hand to thy fair couutry-woman, canst thou 
not?” . 

“Ay, the noble Rafaelo Vasi may count me 
as his future bride’s friend,” said Bianca, in a 
hollow, almost mechanical voice, with a forced 
smile. 

For while, that night, in her apartment, the 
eager, hopeful young noble unfolded the story of 
his love to his sovereign, Francesco of Tuscany, 
poor Bianca Capello, recalling that period of her 
own eventful career, when she, the titled daugh- 
ter of the noblest Venitian senator, and of San 
Marco, stooped to listen to the love-words of a 
low-born Florentine adventurer, Pietro Bona- 
venturi, and then, in turn, became his despised 
castaway till she sank into that degraded thing, 
the mistress of a foreign prince, poor Bianca 
lived an hour of terrible agony and remorse. 


“We will 





Again Leonora Ferrai was in her oratory. 
The muffled tones of the great bell of San 
Marc’s cathedral had died away; the Count 
Ferrai slept among his fathers ; days had passed, 
during which, in her great sorrow, Leonora had 
looked upon no faces save her attendant’s; and 
now she knelt where these days had been passed, 
before the cross upon the marble altar. 

The heavy arras which hung over the door 
was swept aside by a white, patrician hand, foot- 
steps glided over the polished marble flags, and, 
no longer in the dress of a monkish apparel, but 
in the full dress of a Venitian noble—a black 
velvet doublet, ruffs of point d’ Alencon lace, trunk 
hose of scarlet, and cap of Moorish velvet with 
snowy plumes—the Jesuit stood beside her. 
And upon his features no longer lay the calm 
repose of the priest; but @ strange, exulting 
smile. 

“* Leonora !”” 

The girl did not look up. 

“Leonora!” again he repeated, laying his 
hand on her shoulder. 

The spell was broken. She sprang to her 
feet, a glow of indignation chasing the deadly 
pallor from her face. 

“ Touch me not, vile priest, Emanuel Dragoni, 
whichever thou art—I know thee.” 

“ Nay, girl,” said the Jesuit, with darkening 
brow, for that gesture of loathing with which she 
recoiled escaped him not. “This is useless. 
Thou art mine, and canst not escape me—mine, 
and the bride of the cloister, too. Thy smooth- 
faced Florentine lover can never come to thine 
aid, for the convent’s walls are high and strong.” 

Leonora did not reply, nor apparently hear 
this threat, but stood white as marble. Then, 
by a sudden revulsion of feeling, she burst into 
tears. For a moment the Jesuit’s eyes grew 
strangely tender, then stern again. 

“Proud girl, it is fitting thee now to weep. 
Once, I grovelled at thy feet—l, a Venitian 
noble and senator, pleading for the love-wurds 
and kisses fur which I would have perilled my 
soul’s salvation ; but these were scornfully re 
fased me, but to be poured out like water on a 
beardless Florentine boy. Ay, take thy fill of 
tears, since my a. has come.” 

“ Mercy!” broke the girl’s white lips; 
and she who Had never before sued to mortal, 


Now get the hence, Ghurizzo, for a | 


now knelt before that fearful man and grasped 

his hands. “Mercy! Take my gold for the 

church, but spare me !”” 
The Jesuit spoke. ‘It is useless. Thy gold 
' is but dross; thou art the boon I ask, Leonora 

Ferrai. Mine thou must and shalt be; and yet, 

not by force would I win thee, for that is the 

resort of vulgar men, but by the mighty power of 
that love, which, spite of thy scorn, I still bear 
thee. Leonora, bright and beautiful, the one 
beloved of my life !”’—and his eyes and voice 
grew positively winning in their tenderness— 
“thou hast power to make me brute or man, 
demon or angel. Angel, if thou wilt love me; 
| fiend, if thou scornest. My heart is-burning; 
like /2tna’s snows, it covers fire, and, by the 
gods, it were not well for thee to call its lava- 
tide’s forth!” And he strode the floor. 

Again he pleaded. “ But bless me with thy 
love, and henceforth I am thy slave. Proud 
arbitress of my fate, I who never knelt before to 
mortal woman save thee, once again plead for 
thy love. What knoweth this Florentine youth 





who scarce hath numbered twenty summers of a 
passion like mine? ©, Leonora, but smile upon 
me, and henceforth I am your slave forever.” 

Perhaps at that moment, when all that was 
good and noble in his nature was imprinted upon 
this man’s face, it was with a feeling akin to 
pity that Leonora Ferrai looked upon him; for 
her answer came in softened tones : 

“Emanuel Dragoni, it is in vain. 
love thee ; yet I wish thee well. 
generous man—go, forget me !” 

“Never! Thou hast chosen for thyself. As 
thou hast sown, so shalt thou reap. When next 
we meet, ’twill be thy marriage *night—a bridal 
without witnesses, for the convent’s walls are 
thick, and none shall overhear thy calls for 
succor. Now felice notte, my Leonora !” 

“When next thou enterest here, vile priest, 
*twill be to find the cage empty, and the bird 
flown!” came in smothered accents from the 
lips of Rafaelo Vasi, as he glided forth from 
behind the voluminous silken hangings, to clasp 
the fainting Leonora in his arms. 

And that night, while a wild storm besieged 
the sea-girt city of Venice, and terrible was the 
combat of rain, wind and thunder, the blue 
lightning flashes lighted the path of a gondola 
adown the narrow inlet out into the Grand Canal ; 
and three days after, in the fair Florentine city 
of her husband’s birth, Leonora Vasi smiled at 
the dreadful fears that fell upon her heart when 
she listened last to the futile threats of the re- 
vengeful Father Ignatius. 

And in distant Venice, when the news of Le- 
onora’s elopement fell upon the public ears, few 
imagined what a history of baffled revenge and 
passion was smothered in the heart that lay be- 
neath the calm, saint-like exterior of the Jesuit. 

“T’ faith, my Bianca,” laughed the Grand 
Duke of Tuscany, as, a few months after, he sat 
with the fair Venitian, now his lawful wife and 
duchess, by the marriage which succeeded the 
death of Joan of Austria, “our young Count 
Vasi hath gained a rare bride in the beantiful 
Ferrai; and the Venitian court hath lost two of 
its brightest jewels, her and thee. ’Twas a bold 
stroke by which Rafaelo won her from the very 
grasp of the priest Ignatius! Now that her 
period of mourning for her sire is over, give thou 
a festa to welcome her to our Tuscan court, and 
I, myself, will dance the first volta with this 
Sto.ten Daveurer or San Marco.” 


I cannot 
Yet be a noble, 
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Death of an aged Dwarf. 

A dwarf named Richbourg, who was only sixty cen- 
timetres (23 1-2 inches) high, has just died in the Rue du 
Four, 8t. Germain, Paris,aged 90. He was, when young, 
in the service of the Duchess d’Orleans, mother of King 
Louis Philippe. After the first revolution broke out he 
was employed to convey despatches abroad, and, for that 
purpose, was dressed as a baby, the despatches being 
concealed in his cap,and a nurse being made to carry 
him. For the last twenty-five years he has lived in the 
Rue du Four, and during all that time never went out. 
He had a great repugnance to strangers, and was alarmed 
when he heard the voice of one; but in his own family he 
was very lively and cheerful. The Orleans family allowed 
him a pension of 3000 francs. 





Singular Instance of Feline Attachment, 

Recently in North Fairhaven, Massachusetts a eat which 
from time to time had been accustomed to return from 
her ramblesin the neighboring fields with some unforta- 
nate bird or squirrel that had been the victim of her 
rapacity, one day returned from her wonted excursion, 
holding in her mouth a young rabbit. The occurrence 
attracted no observation, and it was supposed that the 
rabbit had furnished a delicate morsel to the carnivorous 
appetite of Miss Puss. To the surprise of the family, 
however, on the next day, pussy again appeared with the 
rabbit in her mouth. which proved to be entirely un- 
harmed, and has since been carefully petted as an 
adopted protege. 





A French Centenarian. 

An interesting ceremony took place a few days ago at 
the church at Versailles, where Mme. Goujon celebrated 
by a mass the 100th anniversary of her birthday. She 
was led to the church by her son, who is librarian aod 
treasurer of the Mazarine Library, a post which he has 
filled since 1813, he being now in his 75th year. A great 
number of the inhabitants of the town, headed by the 
mayor, were present, and Gen. d’Allonvilie allowed the 
band of one of the cavalry regiments to attend. The old 
lady has never had any serious illness, and retains the 
fall possession of her faculties. 





Charmed Lives. 

There are, apparently, some people whom snakes do 
not bite, or who, when bitten, experience no ill effects 
Some negroes in Kentucky, and other Southern States, 
handle venomous snakes with impunity. A medical 
gentleman, who spent many yerrs tn Surioam, ioforms 
us that the negroes there inoculate themreives with the 
ashes of the burned fangs of a certain «pecies of venomous 
snake. They then have « charmed life, which snakes do 
not injure. The 
ulation are interesting, and worthy of s asacientific 
observation. 


subjects of emake-charming and ino> 


A Doctor in a Dram. 
At the Liverpool Police Court, a short time since, Dr 
DeWolfe was brought up. charged with baving on the 
previous night entered the Albert Rooms, sod created s 
« row,’ duriag which he kaocked dowa the drommer 
(there being e bend of music in the room at the time), 
and jumped into the drum. The magistrate fined him 
10s. 6d . the cost of the damage done to the drum, snd 
40s. and costs for the assault on the police officers, 
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(Written for The Flag ofour Union.) | 
THE CHOICE, 


BY CERONELLA. 


A maiden, whom I fondly love. 
And claim my truest friend, 
With whom kind words are lavished gifts, 
And smiles and sunshine blend, 
Now lingers near me with a emile, 
And breathes kind words as well, 
And then I love dear Lizzie more 
Than haughty Isabel. 


There seems to be a winning grace 
Attracting all around, 

And flashes from her bright dark eyes 
Of merriment abound ; 

And as her graces I admire: 
Her heart is pure as well— 

And then I love dear Lizzie more 
Than haughty Isabel. 


But when my cold and haughty friend 
Unbends from all her pride, 

And smiles with sweetness seldom seen, 
And lingers by my side! 

As words of soul-inspiring worth 
Her heart's great depth can tell, 

Sweet Lizzie fades—and in my heart 
Reigns queenly Isabel. ‘ 
+ <> —______. 
{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


SKETCHES OF ANCIENT BOSTON. 
NUMBEK 11. 


Impressment in Boston harbor—Public indignation 
thereat—The citizens given up—The Old Prov- 
ince House—Now Ordway’s Hall—The last 
king proclaimed in Boston—Severe cold and burn- 
ing of Faneuil Hall—Opening of the Revolution- 
ary drama—James Otis appears. 





A serrovs outbreak of popular violence oc- 
curred in Boston in the year 1747, in consequence 
of the impressment of some of the town’s peo 
ple by a British fleet in the harbor. England 
was at that time at war with France and Spain, 
and Commodore Knowles had put in at Nantas- 
ket Roads with several vessels of war. While 
lying there some of his sailors deserted, and the 
commodore, under pretence of making his loss 
good, attempted to exercise the odious preroga- 
tive of the king, by impressing such seamen as 
could be found on board the vessels in the har- 
bor, sweeping the wharves also of all the ship- 
carpenters’ apprentices, caulkers and gravers and 
other laboring men that the press-gangs could 
lay theirhands on. This sudden and unexpect- 
ed exercise of arbitrary power was resented by 
the people of every degree, with great indigna- 
tion. The news of the morning’s work spréad 
like wild-fire, and a large mob soon gathered 
about the house of Governor Shirley, for the 
purpose of capturing some of the naval officers 
who were visiting there at the time. The officers 
manifesting a disposition to defend their liberty 
with fire arms, the purpose of the mob was for 
the moment abandoned; but some of them were 
subsequently seized by the citizens, and held as 
hostages for their impressed townsmen. 

The mob re assembled on the evening of the 
same day, in King Street, below the Town House, 
where the General Court was in session. Sev- 
eral thousand persons were drawn together by 
the excitement, and brickbats and other missiles 
were thrown through the windows into the coun- 
cil chamber. William Shirley, though a goy- 
ernor of royal appointment, and an Englishman 
by birth, was an old resident of Massachusetts, 
and had much sympathy with the populace in 
this matter. He came forth from the council 
chamber to the balcony, and addressed the en- 
raged multitude in a judicious speech, which had 
the effect of allaying further violence for the time 
being. He expressed his decided disapproba- 
tion of the impressment complained of, and 
promised to use his utmost efforts to obtain the 
discharge of every one of the inhabitants. Some 
farther violence being perpetrated by tie mob on 
that night, the governor ordered out the militia 
on the next day; but the drummers were inter- 
rupted in their rounds for summoning the troops, 
and the militia refused to appear. In response 
to a call from the governor to surrender the 
captured citizens, the British commodore refused 
all terms of accommodation, until his officers 
who were held as hostages were suffered to go 
on board their ships, and likewise threatened to 
bring up his ships and bombard the town. “This 
threat appears to have brought the inhabitants to 
view the proceedings of the mob in a different 
light; for the General Court, after two or three 
days of silence upon the subject, suddenly passed 
resolutions condemning the proceedings of the 
mob, and sustaining the governor; and a town 
meeting of the citizens of Boston was held, at 
which similar resolutions were adopted. Upon 
this, Governor Shirley, who had retired to the 
castle upon the refusal of the militia to obey his 
orders, returned to the town, and was received 
by a great parade of the citizen soldiery, and 
escorted to his quarters. The imprisoned naval 
officers were at once set at liberty, in obedience 
to an order of the General Court, and the British 
commodore soon after released the greater part 
of those who had been impressed, and put to sea 
with his squadron, to the great joy of the in- 
habitants. 

The residence of the Provincial Governors, 
usually called the Province House, is still stand- 
ing; though so covered up and altered that not 
oneof them would recognize it, should he now 
“revisit the glimpses of the moon,” and stalk 
through Washington Street. It is a large brick 
edifice, standing directly back of a row of brick 
buildings in Washington Street, nearly opposite 
the head of Milk Street, formerly known as 
Province-House Row. The structure was in 
former days a magnificent building, three stories 
in height, with commodious saloons and halls. 
It stood back at a convenient distance from the 
street, having a garden plat in front, and a fence 
of iron railing. At the capacious gate were two 
large trees which agreeably shaded the passage 
to the house. Upon the cupola on the roof, a 
pedestal supported a bronze casting, representing 
an aboriginal Indian, holding in his hand a bow 
and arrow, and the front of the house was orna- 
mented with the arms of the king of England, 


elegantly carved and gilt. After the Revolution | 


this estate was given to the Massachusetts Gen- 
eral Hospital and Asylum for the Insane, the 
trustees of which institution leased it for an hun- 
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dred years. The lessees erected the present row 
of brick buildings in front, which entirely pre- 
vents it from being seen from the street. The 
Old Province House was for a long time used as 
a tavern, and of late years it has been remodelled 
into an exhibition hall, for which purpose it is 
now improved by our enterprising and talented 
fellow-townsman, J. P. Ordway, Esq., whose 
inspirmg negro melodists now awake the echoes 
once made vocal with song and jest of royal 
governor’s and their dainty guests. The age of 
this building is conjectured to be one hundred 
and seventy-nine years, judging by the following 
letters and figures borne by the iron railing that 
formerly surrounded the portico—16 P. 8. 79. 

On the 30th of December, 1760, the accession 
of King George III. to the throne of Great 
Britain was duly promulgated in Boston. This 
was the last king ever proclaimed here, and is 
probably the last that ever will be. A great 
military parade was made upon the occasion, and 
the proclamation was duly announced from the 
balcony of the Old State House, in the presence 
of Governor Barnard, and the other principal 
civil and military functionaries of the province. 
Sixty-three guns were fired from the castle, a 
greatdinner given at Faneuil Hall, and the town 
was illuminated in the evening. Two days af- 
terwards, on the Ist of January, 1761, the town 
observed public mourning for the death of the 
second George, the grandfather of the new king. 
All the bells were tolled throughout the day, and 
seventy-seven minute guns were fired from the 
castle, that being the number of years of the 
deceased king’s age. The weather during the 
first part of this month was exceedingly cold, so 
much so, that the harbor was for two or three 
days frozen over. The fire by which Faneuil 
Hall was burned, broke out during this cold 
snap ; and so great was the degree of cold that 
the water which was pl:yed from the engines, 
congealed to ice before it fell. Quite a number 
of shops and stores, in the vicinity of Dock 
Square, were consumed by this fire, but no 
dwelling houses. The walls of the Hall were 
left standing, and the structure was rebuilt by 
the town, of its original dimensions, with the 
proceeds of a lottery granted by the General 
Court for that purpose. The building as it now 
stands is twice as wide as it then was, one story 
higher, and longer in proportion. This enlarge- 
ment was made in the year 1805. 

The beginning of the reign of George III. was 
marked by the tightening of the cords of arbi- 
trary rule which at length resulted in the sun- 
dering of the colonial allegiance, and the estab- 
lishment of American Independence. To an in- 
telligent and observing American, the course of 
events which marked this period of our country’s 
history, possesses all the absorbing interest of a 
profound drama, the incidents of which crowd 
upon each other in such rapid succession, as to 
hold the reader in rapt and breathless attention, 
and hurry him on to the close with the resistless 
force of a whirlwind. Great Britain, for the sel- 
fish purpose of building up her own commerce at 
the expense of her American colonies, disregard- 
ed every consideration of justice and sound 
policy in the enforcement of her odious Acts of 
Trade upon the colonists; singling out Massa- 
chusetts, as the most enterprising and therefore 
most obnoxious, as the especial object of her 
grasping exactness. Writs of Assistance were 
devised by the home government, to enable the 
British officials to enforce her revenue system in 
Boston and other American ports; and against 
these the first determined struggle was made by 
the Bostonians. The proposed form of this pro- 
ceeding was such that the Supreme Courts of the 
colonies should issue writs upon the application 
of the British officers of the customs, empower- 
ing them upon bare suspicion, to enter any 
houses, ships, cellars, stores, chests or magazines, 
to search for goods that had been imported con- 
trary to the acts of trade. The contest was com- 
menced by the application of his majesty’s com- 
missioner of the customs, to the Supreme Court 
of Massachusetts for such writs. The court ex- 
pressed great doubt of the legality of the writ, 
and of the power of the court to grant it, and ap- 
pointed the next term to be held in Boston, in 
February, 1761, to hear the question argued. The 
whole commercial community were thoroughly 
aroused upon the subject, and the public atten- 
tion was absorbed thereby, to the exclusion of 
almost every other topic. 

At this, the opening of the drama, James Otis, 
Jr., appeared on the stage. He was a native of 
the town of Barnstable; was educated at Har- 
vard; graduated in 1743 ; commenced the prac- 
tice of law in Plymouth, and in 1750, removed 
to Boston, where he soon rose to the first rank in 
the profession. He was at this time Advocate 
General in the Court of Admiralty, and enjoyed 
a solid reputation for learning, eloquence and 
high-minded integrity. The officers of the cus- 
toms called on him to argue their cause; but 
rather than prostitute his office to the furtherance 
of an oppressive act, he resigned his post. The 
merchants of Boston and Salem engaged him to 
appear on the opposite side, in conjunction with 
Oxenbridge Thacher, Jr., one of the heads of 
the bar in Boston. Mr. Otis was then in the full 
vigor of manhood, being just thirty-six years of 
age. The case was opened by the Attorney 
General, Mr. Gridley, in support of the petition 
for the writ, with much learning, ingenuity and 
dignity. He was succeeded by Mr. Thacher 
against the petition, whose reasoning was _perti- 
tent and able, delivered in a tone of great mild- 
ness and moderation. Otis followed; and the 
effect of his eloquence is thus described by John 
Adams, who was present in court : 

“ Otis burst forth as with a flame of fire ; with 
a promptitude of classic allusion, a depth of re- 
search, a rapid summary of historical events and 
dates, a profusion of legal authorities, a pro- 
phetic glance of his eye into futurity, and a rapid 
torrent of impetuous eloquence, he hurried away 
all before him. Then and there was the first 
scene of the first act of opposition to the arbi- 
trary claims of Great Britain. Then and there 
the child Independence was born. Every man 
of an immense crowded audience appeared to 


me to go away, as I did, ready to take up arms 
against Writs of Assistance *” 


* These admirable historical 
the stirring Kevoiutionary 
true records of which will e: 
of romance.—Bp. Frag. 
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| until nearly three hundred years later, that his 
narrative was confirmed by European discovery. 
In the year 1542, a Portuguese ship bound to 
Macao, in China, was driven off her course by 
adverse winds, and put in at one of the islands 
of Japan. The ship’s company were treated 
kindly by the government, and allowed to trade 
with the natives. This led to a commercial in- 
tercourse between the Portuguese and that peo- 
ple, and eventually to the introduction of the 
Catholic religion into the country. In the year 
1550, Father Francisco Xavier, one of the 
founders of the order of Jesuits, made his way 
there from the Portuguese settlement of Goa, on 
the Malabar Coast, in India, and met with great 
success in converting the natives. He was ac- 
companied by other fathers of the Jesuit order, 
and they went wherever they pleased, by land 
or by sea, throughout the Island Empire. 

They found three or four different systems of 
religion prevailing in Japan; all respected and 
all tolerated. In fact, religion seemed to sit 
very lightly upon the people, and they were per- 
fectly ready to permit the introduction of Chris- 
tiacity—the more readily, perhaps, because of 
its remarkable resemblance in some respects to 
the Buddhist system, which was one of their 
prevalent forms of worship. Many of the peo- 
ple, including some princes and others of high 
degree, became converts to Catholicism. Tho 
Jesuits admitted a goodly number of young men 
to their society, and after a while the Japanese 
Christians sent an embassy to Rome, to present 
gifts to Pope Gregory XIII. and acknowledge 
his supremacy. Had the Jesuits been left to 
themselves in Japan, matters might have gone 
on smoothly for a good while ; but hosts of frian 
of other orders, such as Franciscans, Domit 
icans and Augustins, rushed in, eager to grap 
their share of the fruits of success. This led © 
dissensions, divisions and plots, which ultimatly 
drove the Japanese government to the extrme 
measure of proscribing Christianity in alits 
forms, and driving the priests from the emire. 
In 1637, a proclamation was issued, forbiding 
all intercourse between Japanese and foreigers, 
under pain of death, and setting a price ipon 
the head of every Christian priest and ative 
convert. The moving cause to these vere 
measures was the tiscovery of a congiracy, 
which had been entered into by somrof the 
Christian converts, to deliver the empinto the 
King of Portugal. Thus was it that 2 strict 
non-intercourse was established, which# nation 
has just succeeded in breaking dowsafter an 
existence of over two hundred years. 

The Empire of Japan comprises ary large 
number of islands, the principal ¢@ which is 
Niphon. This island is about 100 miles in 
length, and averages 100 in widthaaking the 
total number of square miles 100,00 or consid- 
erably more than Great Britain. Jelo, the cap- 
ital of the empire, a well built city / large and 
populous as London, is situated ug this island, 
at the head of a capacious bay>f the same 
name. The total area of the Jgmese empire, 
including all its dependencies, Acoughly., esti- 
mated at 160,000 square miles, af ¢ population 
at about 30,000,000 souls. By glance at the 
map of the world, our readers jil see that this 
great and populous empire is,iuated between 
the parallels of thirty and ffy degrees on the 
western border of the North/icifie Ocean, di- 
rectly opposite to our posses@#s of California, 
Oregon and Washington, onfe eastern border 
of the same ocean, and in gairable position for 
the future commerce of of western seaboard. 
The natural productions ¢/apan are various 
and valuable, and its mieral riches include 
gold, silver, copper, coalsulphur, nitre, and 
precious stones. Tho ce#iry is wealthy, and 
its people enterprising adrell disposed towards 
commercial intercourse, iteligious and political 
intrigue can be kept @m. A new and more 
liberal commercial treayhas just been made be- 
tween the governmentatthorities and the U. 8. 
Consul General, Towend Harris, which will 
greatly facilitate trad between the two coun- 
tries; and this treatyias been followed by others 
with Russia and GreBritain, both based upon 
the principles of inmtourse which were estab- 
lished by the late Gmmodore Perry, in his ex- 
pedition. In thisay has the United States 
succeeded in accoglishg what the commer- 
cial nations of Empe have striven for in vain, 
for two centuries set the door open for them 
to follow. Thigssone among the glories of our 
country. 





























































































































EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR. 


(o> Terms of the Frag-or our Union, $2,00 per an- 
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QueERISt.—The basin of the river Thames covers 5500 
square miles; that of the Nile, 07,000; that of the Mis- 
sissippi, 1,101,000; that of the Plata, 1,560,000, and 
the Amazon, 1,920,000. 

Cc. L—You ask us “if any one can learn to write poe- 
try?” No—it is a gift. Any one cau learn to write 
correct verses—and thousands do this,and nothing 
more, and think it poetry ; but the true poets are * few 
and far between.” 

“ SporTsMAN,”’ Marshfield, Mass —The love of the chase 
has been an English passion since the period of the 
Anglo-Saxons. The forests have been roval property 
ever since that age. The Norman conqueror establish 
ed many game laws and deer-parks. Among the for- 
mer, the punishment of blindvess was to be inflicted 
on whoever slew a hart, bind, or boar; and among the 
latter, the new forest in Hampshire. 

Tyro, Rochester, New York.—Sir Kdwin Landseer is the 
greatest animal painter in England. We have not seen 
enough of Kosa Bonheur’s productions to decide wheth- 
er she should rank higher. Landseer is wealthy, hav- 
ing received enormous prices for his pictures. 

Mrs. R. M., Rockport, Mass.—The custom of dressing in 
black at funerals is not general to all nations. The 
Chinese wear white on these occasions, and shroud 
their dead in the gayest colors. At weddings they also 
vary the European custom of wearing white, by assum- 
1g) ing varieties of colors in the dresses of the brides- 
maids. 

M D.—Why don’t you advise Carlsbad? 

C. F , New York.—The engravings were forwarded a week 
ago by C, 

VoyaceuR —The Mediterranean being tideless, renders 
the harbor of Marseilles as much celebrated for its un- 
healthy odors, as for its pictorial beauty of natural 
position. The natives appear insensible to the incon- 
venience. 

Seraeant S.—The present custom of a soldier's horse fol- 
lowing his master to the grave, is a modification of an 
old one—that of the horse being slain and buried with 
him, which used to be the practice. 

Pupi.—Joseph II , emperor of Germany, commenced his 
reign in 1765, and died in 1790. The last sovereign 
who held the title of ‘“‘ Emperor of Germany” was 
Francis If. Upon the establishment of the confedera- 
tion of the Rhine, in 1806, Francis ceased to be emperor 
of Germany, and became emperor of Austria, under the 
title of Francis I. 

Inquiner.—Pierce Egan was the author of a book called 
* Life in London,” on which Moncrieff based his play, 
‘*Tom and Jerry: or, Lifein London.” Moncrieff is no 
more—Pierce Egan is still living, and engaged in lite- 
rary pursuits. 

C. C.—Fossils are divided into two classes, viz., native, 
andextraneous Native fossils are minerals properly 
so called, as earths, salts, combustibles, and metallic 
bodies. Extraneous fossils are bodies of vegetable or 
animal origin accidentally buried in the earth, as 
plants, shells, bones, or other substances, many of 
which are petrified. 


_—_—_———_+eoe 
THE OPENING OF JAPAN. 

Events of national moment crowd upon each 
other with wonderful celerity, at the present day. 
No sooner is the hermetical exclusiveness of 
China broken through, than Christian-hating 
Japan yields to the irresistible influence of na- 
tional communion, and opens her ports to the 
civilized world. America performs an impor- 
tant and honorable part in this great work of 
establishing international intercourse with the 
Pagan countries of Asia. Her rule of action in 
foreign intercourse, as laid down by Jefferson, 
and acknowledged py all her great statesmen— 
“ peace, com and./<jnest friendship with 
all nations, entangling gegmces with none”— 
peculiarly fits her to take“the lead in winning 
over to the community of civilization those peo- 
ples that have hitherto held themselves aloof 
from the rest of the world, in jealous apprehen- 
sion lest their nationality might be destroyed. 
Nothing could be better calculated to quiet this 
apprehension, and thus remove the barriers to 
peaceful and beneficial relations, than the abso- 
lute negation of foreign conquest, the honorable 
regard for nationality, the love of national inde- 
pendence for itself and all others, and the en- 
lightened purpose to establish and extend com- 
merce, which characterizé the United States of 
America among all the nations of the earth. 
This laudable disposition to ask nothing but 
what is right, accompanied by a determined 
spirit to submit to nothing that is wrong, has 
commended our country to the good will and 
confidence of the timid Asiatics, and disposed 
them to abandon their long-cherished policy of 
non-intercourse. 

Various efforts have been made by the United 
States, as well as by England, France and Rus- 
sia, to establish friendly relations with Japan, 
but, until very recently, entirely without success. 
In the year 1846, our government sent Commo- 
dore Biddle, with the U.S. ship-of-the-line Co- 
lumbus, and frigate Vincennes, upon an expedi- 
tion to Japan, for the purpose of opening nego- 
tiations with the government of that country. 
Commodore Biddle bore a letter from President 
Polk to the Emperor or Ziogun, stating the ob- 
ject of the embassy to be, the founding of a 
friendly commercial intercourse, and nothing 
more. The two war vessels made their way to 
the Bay of Jeddo, and the letter was transmitted 
to the capital. The answer thereto was short 
and crusty—“ no trade can be allowed with any 
foreign nation, except Holland.” Upon receiv- 
ing this reply, Commodore Biddle weighed an- 
chor and left, considering the attempt hopeless. 
In 1853-'4, the celebrated Japan Expedition, 
under Commodore Perry, was despatched for 
the same purpose; and this was successful in 
the accomplishment of that purpose. The im- 
posing squadron, sent out with Perry, com- 
manded the respect of the Japanese govern- 
ment ; and the abundant evidences ‘of good will 
and peaceful intention which our government 
manifested, in the presents which it forwarded, 
and the requests which it preferred, won the fa- 
vorable consideration of that jealous people. A 
treaty of friendship and commerce was passed 
between this country and Japan, and the barriers, 
which had so long prevented the intercourse of 
all civilized States with that empire, were thus 
broken down. This achievement was highly 
honorable to our government, and an event of 
the utmost importance in the history of the 
human family. 

The existence of the Japanese nation was first 
made known to the European world by that fa- 
mous Italian traveller, Marco Paulo, who pene- fdgers who killed our Indian agent, our miners, 
trated far into the interior of Chinese Tartary other citizens of this country, have been cap- 
in the year 1275, and there obtained intelligence /mred and executed ; the bands that ambushed 
of this hitherto unknown people, which h@/gd destroyed Steptoe’s small command, have 
communicated to the civilized world upon his/been overtaken and defeated, and their spoils of 
return. The marvellous accounts of Paulo wem/war recovered; and the gathering forces have 
generally discredited in that age, and it was O€/been met and routed at every point. General 
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INDIN HUSTILITIES. 

A short timsince, we presented some re- 
marks in referme to the policy to be pursued 
by the Unitedfates government, for the purpose 
of suppressimte hostile spirit manifested by 
the savage trie towards our settlers in Oregon 
and Washigon, and the region about the 
Fraser Rivegld country. The plan adopted 
by the Waepartment was to concentrate in 
that quartewith great promptness, a powerful 
force armd@vith the latest improved weapons, 
and to stri#a decisive blow which should at 
once redwthe Indians to complete submission, 
aud estalih the supremacy of our arms. This 
plan waarried out with great vigor and energy 
—largedlies of troops being assembled upon a 
given pit with remarkable celerity, and pre- 
cipitateat once upon the foe, ere he was scarcely 
awareétheir presence in the country. The re- 
sult more than equalled the expectations of 
the gernment; for whereas it was anticipated 
thatimight be necessary to carry on a winter 
campign, in order to conquer the hostile tribes, 
therlave been met and overpowered, and re- 
dwito absolute submission, even before the 
seg in of winter. 

Te heavy hand of war has fallen upon these 
prerful, haughty and boastful tribes, and taken 
fom them all that lofty conceit of their prc wess 
th which the temporary policy of the Hudson’s 
dy Company had inspired them. The mur- 





Clark, the commander of the Pacific Depart- 
ment, under date of Puget Sound, October 
10th, reports: ‘‘ There are now no hostile In- 
dians; the work of the troops is finished, and I 
am enabled to withdraw to the seaboard the 
summer reinforcements, for operations else- 
where.” 

This great work has been accomplished 
through the efficient exertions of Colonel G. 
Wright of the 9th Infantry, and Major Gar- 
nett, who commanded two separate columns of 
the army of operations against the northern In- 
dians. They have penetrated the whole Indian 
country, and as the sum of their exploits have in 
two short months subdued the Yakima, the 
Cour d’Alene, Spokane, and Pelouze tribes, the 
most warlike of the Pacific Indians. These 
tribes have all sued for peace, in the most ear- 
nest terms, and avowed themselves ready to sub- 
mit to any conditions that might be imposed, 
rather than suffer the war tocontinue. The con- 
ditions imposed upon them, are, the surrender of 
those guilty of murdering the whites, the restor- 
ation of all stolen property, free and unmolested 
passage for our people through their country, 
and hostages from among their principal men, 
as & guarantee for their good conduct in the 
future. Thus has ended a brief but-most de- 
cisive campaign, fraught with the most important 
results; an Indian campaign without parallel in 
our history, and one saving to the country mil- 
lions of treasure, by preventing the necessity for 
fature military expeditions against these people. 
In the language of General Clark,—“ The sud- 
den assembling of the troops took the Indians by 
surprise ; their energy and superior arms threw 
them into consternation; the expenditure of life 
and treasure in a long war has been saved; 
peace has been obtained, and a control over the 
most warlike of the Pacific tribes which need 
never be lost.” 





HOSPITALS IN LONDON, 

The London people are proud, and justly so, 
of the extensive provision which is made in that 
city for the care ofthe sick and destitute. There 
are, in the different parts of London, no less than 
eleven large hospitals, containing from one hun- 
dred and fifty to six hundred beds each, besides 
many smaller ones of a more private character. 
The total number of beds in these eleven public 
institutions is upwards of 3200, and they afford 
relief yearly to nearly 400,000 sufferers. One 
of these establishments, the London Hospital, 
Whitechapel-road, is designed expressly for the 
relief of seamen, laborers, etc., from the Docks ; 
and another, the Middlesex, contains a ward de- 
voted exclusively to the treatment of cancer. 
This ward is supported by a foundation given 
by Samuel Whitbread, and persong afflicted 
with cancer can remain here all their lives. 
There are, besides the above benevolent institu- 
tions, many devoted to especial classes of dis- 
eases, such as those of the eye and ear; and 
among them, the Opthalmic Hospital, at Charing 
Cross, founded expressly for the relief of indi- 
gent persons afflicted with diseases of the eye. 
This was established in 1817, and during the 
forty years of its existence, more than one hun- 
dred and twenty-five thousand persons have 
availed themselves of this charity. Many of 
these have been restored to sight, and many 
more greatly benefited by increase of comfort. 
On the whole, London presents the noblest evi- 
dences of the benevolence and humanity of its 
people, and any city in the world might be 
proud to emulate it in these respects. o 
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Epvcation or Curipren.—There seems to 
be a general disposition to protest against the 
practice of cramming children, precociously de- 
veloping their intellects, at the expense of their 
health and physical development—the besetting 
sin of our locomotive system of education. 
Dickens’s description of Dr. Blimber’s School, 
in “ Dombey and Son,” was a very felicitous 
satire on the forcing system. “Slow and sure,” 
should be the motto of education. Many a little 
grave attests the fatal cruelty of over-crowding 
the brains of children at an early age. 


woe 





Luxvriovus Piety.—When the Sultan of 
Turkey prays, he kneels on a carpet woven with 
cloth of gold, and studded with pearls and dia- 
monds. Yet the sharp points of a bunch of 
diamonds must hurt him as much as common 
people—so that there is no great difference in 
ease between the beggar who prays in.the streets 
and the sultan who kneels in his mosque. 
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Screntiric.—Swine-abductors are practical 
chemists new-a days. They administer chloro- 
form to swine, kill them in their leaden sleep, 
and then away with their booty, not a squeal be- 
traying the murder and the theft. Many a happy 
pen is thus desolated—and our own pen shudders 
as it records the fact. 
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Court News —The Princess Alice is “ com- 
ing out’”’ this season—that means, she will make 
her entreé into fashionable life. She promiscs to 
be a tall girl, and not unlike the queen. The 
married sister, our readers will remember, called 
herself “a white nigger.” 





a -DOee 
Lo, THE Poor Inpray!—It is stated that 
eighty Seminole Indians have visited Miami, 
Florida, and that there are about one hundred 
and thirty still in that State. It is feared that 
they will take to piracy, and attack the crews of 
vessels which may strand on the coast. 
ee 
A ¥F1xep Fact.—When you see a man on & 
moonlight night trying to convince his shadow 
that it is improper to follow a gentleman, set it 
down that it is high time for him to join a 


temperance society. 
a oe + 


Luxury 1x Baturse.—Cold hay tea is said 
to afford a most invigorating bath. As “all 
flesh is grass,” we suppose the principle is the 
homeopathic one—like cures like. 
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LaMartixe.—The great poet-statesman of 
France threatens todie in a foreign land, not 
leaving even his bones to his ungratefal country. 






SPAIN AND MEXI 
We are constantly reading in 
papers, accounts of the designs 
Mexico. It appears that Mexic: 
indebted to Spaniards, and Me 
Spanish citizens with undue 
severity, There is also a deo; 
against Mexica, on the part of * 
the former saccessfully establishe | 
dence of the Spanish yoke. Fo 
reasons, Spain has determined to 
of the weakness and dissensions 
make a hostile demonstration age 
purpose of compelling complian 
demands. This movement is ov 
apon with alarm in England, ar 
strong expression of opinion the: 
United States protection for M: 
tionably it would be more for 
England to have Mexico and 
fluences than under those of 5; 
both in a political and a commer 
Spanish government have alrey 
tary and naval force et Havana 
increasing it at the present time 
war, a number of smaller vee 
thousand troops, have recently 
this torce; and the ultimate des 
trate a large squadron, and | 
disposable troops at Havana, fo: 
compelling satisfaction from the 
lic. This purpose of Spain, if c» 
lead the way to our acquisitio 
should that power strike a t 
nothing whatever could restrain 
neighboring States from rushi 
and so re-inforcing Mexico that 
the war into Cuba, and captu 
island. Once wrested from S; 
ican republic, that “ gem of the 
never be restored to the Spanis 
come ours by purchase from - 
Therefore, we say, if Spain be 
Mexico alone, and not provoke 
threats at hostile aggression, a + 
may result in the loss of her m: 
pendence withoat the slightest 
Or, if Spain be so very pugnaci 
fight Mexico, she had betwr | 
and then she can have her arm 
with her antagonist. 
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THE AMERICAN TEA 
The Paraguans have a sh 
called matte, from the leaves 
made, which possesses much t! 
as the China tea. There is als 
Carolina, abounding along th 
manufactured into tea, and th: 
flavor of this tea is similar ¢ 
with that of Paraguay. The 
tion is also similar, the smaller 
plant being gathered and put 
over a slow fire, until the lea 
thoroughly dried, when they » 
packed away for use. This 
taneously, and the tea is very 
Like the matte, if taken in | 
will intoxicave, and ite mode 
an invigorating yet soothing « 
in North Caroliga by the nan 
is probably an Indian word. 
of it are sold in the eastern | 
and in Virginia, and the roug! 
sells at the very moderate rat: 
five cents per basket. It is the 
attention will be paid to 
American tea, and that it wil’ 
duction of much importance 
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THE FEMALE 
4 BTORY OF THE ROBBERS © 
BY LIRUTENANT 


We shall commence the : 
Frac or our Uston, weet 
vivid and capital story, enti 
written expressly for our colv 
and experienced author, N: 
paper has ever exceeded Lis 
in popularity with the reader 
inality of plot, and the pow: 
public by the exquisite be 
characters, the bold manline 
the entire completeness of th 
“Tur Oottaw ” is a rem 
founded on real events in Ite 
be illustrated in our best sty 


Tux Treat or Courac: 
men,” says Isaae Taylor, ir 
Methodism,”’ “ might more 
would confront a battery, th 
sensiveness of education 
mount a table by the roads) 
and gather a crowd.” 
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Varker Ensreurnion 
ing of the Atlantic telegra, 
aged some enterprising Y 
dig down the Rocky Mo 
material to construct a re 
wide, etraight across the o- 
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Toorruen !—Let our fr 
we send the “ Flag of our 
lou’s Pictorial,” together, fi 
two journals united form a 
entertaining reading, and ; 
unequalled elsewhere. 
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Femace Rovcatios — 
Female College there is a 
which the young ladies are 
art, 60 that in literatare as » 
they will he made acquaint: 
Hogg and Crabbe 
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Sraser Beers. —" Fine 
has got,” said Brown to b 
artist. “I know it,” repi 
I bay our colors at the se 
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Clark, the commander of the Pacific Depart- 
ment, under date of Puget Sound, October 
10th, reports: “There are now no hostile In- 
dians; the work of the troops is finished, and I 
am enabled to withdraw to the seaboard the 
summer reinforcements, for operations 
where.” 

, This great work has been accomplished 

' through the efficient exertions of Colonel G. 
Wright of the 9th Infantry, and Major Gar- 


else- 


nett, who commanded two separate columns of @ 


the army of operations against the northern In- 
dians. They have penetrated the whole Indian 
country, and as the sum of their exploits have in 
' two short months subdued the Yakima, the 
Cour d’Alene, Spokane, and Pelouze tribes, the 
| most warlike of the Pacific Indians. These 
| tribes have all sued for peace, in the most ear- 
nest terms, and avowed themselves ready to sub- 
| mit to any conditions that might be imposed, 
rather than suffer the war to continue. The con- 
| ditions imposed upon them, are, the surrender of 
| those guilty of murdering the whites, the restor- 
| ation of all stolen property, free and unmolested 
passage for our people through their country, 
and hostages from among their principal men, 
as @ guarantee for their good conduct in the 
future. Thus has ended a brief but-most de- 


cisive campaign, fraught with the mos 


t importa 
results ; Meld hope 


8; an Indian campaign without parallel in 
our history, and one saving to the country mil- 
lions of treasure, by preventing the necessity for 
fature military expeditions against these people. 
| In the language of General Clark,—*“ The sud- 
| den assembling of the troops took the Indians by 

surprise ; their energy and superior arms threw 
| them into consternation; the expenditure of life 

and treasure’ in a long war has been saved; 

peace has been obtained, and a control over the 


| Most warlike of the Pacific tribes which need 
| never be lost,” 
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| HOSPITALS IN LONDON. 


The London people are proud, and justly so, 
of the extensive provision which is made in that 
city for the care of the sick and destitute. There 
are, in the different parts of London, no less than 

| eleven large hospitals, containing from one hun- 
dred and fifty to six hundred beds each, besides 
| many smaller ones of a more private character. 
The total number of beds in these eleven public 
| institutions is upwards of 3200, and they afford 
relief yearly to nearly 400,000 sufferers. One 
of these establishments, the London Hospital 
Whitechapel-road, is designed expressly for the 
relief of seamen, laborers, etc., from the Docks ; 
and another, the Middlesex, contains a ward de- 
voted exclusively to the treatment of cancer. 
This ward is supported by a foundation given 
| by Samuel Whitbread, and persong afflicted 
| with cancer can remain here all their lives. 
There are, besides the above benevolent institu- 
tions, many devoted to especial classes of dis- 
eases, such as those of the eye and ear; and 
among them, the Opthalmic Hospital, at Charing 
Cross, founded expressly for the relief of indi- 
gent persons afflicted with diseases of the eye. 
This was established in 1817, and during the 
forty years of its existence, more than one hun- 
dred and twenty-five thousand persons have 
availed themselves of this charity. Many of 
these have been restored to sight, and many 
more greatly benefited by increase of comfort. 
On the whole, London presents the noblest evi- 
dences of the benevolence and humanity of its 
people, and any city in the world might be 
proud to emulate it in these respects. 0 
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Epvcation or Curtpren.—There seems to 
be a general disposition to protest against the 
practice of cramming children, precociously de- 
veloping their intellects, at the expense of their 
health and physical development—the besetting 
sin of our locomotive system of education. 
Dickens’s description of Dr. Blimber’s School, 
in “Dombey and Son,” was a very felicitous 
satire on the forcing system. “Slow and sure,” 
should be the motto of education. Many a little 
grave attests the fatal cruelty of over-crowding 
the brains of children at an early age. 
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Luxurious Prery.—When the Sultan of 
Turkey prays, he kneels on a carpet woven with 
cloth of gold, and studded with pearls and dia- 
monds. Yet the sharp points of a bunch of 
diamonds must hurt him as much as common 
people—so that there is no great difference in 
ease between the beggar who prays in.the streets 
and the sultan who kneels in his mosque. 
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Screntiric.—Swine-abductors are practical 
chemists new-a days. They administer chloro- 
form to swine, kill them in their leaden sleep, 
and then away with their booty, not a squeal be- 
traying the murder and the theft. Many a happy 
pen is thus desolated—and our own pen shudders 
as it records the fact. 
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Court News —The Princess Alice is “ com- 
ing out” this season—that means, she will make 
her entreé into fashionable lite. She promiscs to 
be a tall girl, and not unlike the queen. The 
married sister, our readers will remember, called 
herself “a white nigger.” 





Soo? 

Lo, THE Poor Inpran!—It is stated that 
eighty Seminole Indians have visited Miami, 
Florida, and that there are about one hundred 
and thirty still in that State. It is feared that 
they will take to piracy, and attack the crews of 
vessels which may strand on the coast. 
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A Fixed Fact.—When you see a man on 8 
moonlight night trying to convince his shadow 
that it is improper to follow a gentleman, set it 
down that it is high time for him to join a 
temperance society. 





Le 
Luxury 1x Bataine.—Ccld hay tea is said 
to afford a most invigorating bath. As “all 
flesh is grass,” we suppose the principle is the 
homeopathic one—like cures like. 
ee 
LaMARTINE.—The great poet-statesman of 
France threatens to die in a foreign land, not 
leaving even his bones to his ungrateful country. 




























































































































SPAIN AND MEXICO, 

We are constantly reading in the European 
papers, accounts of the designs of Spain upon 
Mexico. It appears that Mexican subjects are 
indebted to Spaniards, and Mexico has treated 
Spanish citizens with undue harshness and 
severity. There is also a deep-rooted grudge 
against Mexico, on the part of Spain, because 
the former successfully established her indepen- 
dence of the Spanish yoke. For these various 
reasons, Spain has determined to take advantage 
of the weakness and dissensions of Mexico, and 
make a hostile demonstration against her, for the 
purpose of compelling compliance with Spanish 
demands. This movement is evidently looked 
upon with alarm in England, and has caused a 
strong expression of opinion there in favor of an 

Unques- 


United States protection for Mexico. 
tionably it would be more for the interest of 
England to have Mexico under American in- 


FOR THE NEW YEAR! 

Let our friends renew their subscriptions at 
once for the new year, so that we may print an 
ample edition to supply the demand. One more | 
number will complete the volume, when we shall 


ing of the year, and we are resolved that [nx 
Frac or our UNron shall still lead the mis- | 
cellaneous weekly press, in point of real excel- | 
lence and value, as it does in the fact of its 
being the pioneer of them all, being now about 
to commence its fourteenth year ! 








































































We call attention to the great variety of our 
journal, its originality, the beauty of its mechan- 
ical appearance, its clear type, the fine quality of 
the paper, the strength and popularity of its 


p co contrib d in sk 
fluences than under those of Spain and France, rps of ributors, and in short, challenge 


both in a political and a commercial view. The 
Spanish government have already a large mili- Many journals have been started in imitation of 
tary and naval force at Havana, and are largely | Tue Frac or ovr Union, some taking (steal- 
increasing it at the present time. Four ships of 
war, a number of smaller vessels, and three 
thousand troops, have recently been added to 
this force; and the ultimate design is to concen- 
trate a large squadron, and twelve thousand 
disposable troops at Havana, for the purpose of 
compelling satisfaction from the Mexican repub- 
lic. This purpose of Spain, if carried out, may 
lead the way to our acquisition of Cuba; for 
should that power strike a blow at Mexico, 
nothing whatever could restrain the people of the 
neighboring States from rushing to the rescue, 
and so re-inforcing Mexico that she might carry 
the war into Cuba, and capture that desirable 
island. Once wrested from Spain by the Mex- 
ican republic, that “ gem of the Antilles ” would 
never be restored to the Spanish crowh, but be- 
| come ours by purchase from the conquerors. 
| Therefore, we say, if Spain be wise, she will let 
| 
} 
{ 


comparison with any of our cotemporaries. 


ing!) a portion of our title, others exactly imi- 
tating the size, shape, and outward style, of this 
paper, but none of them have yet equalled it in 
intrinsic value, or in the popularity it enjoys 
throughout the country. 

The public taste is too well educated to be 
caught by flaring advertisements, big promises, 
and catch-penny pictures. These we cannot 
reort to, but while others choose to fill their 


cdumns with vulgar caricatures, and flashy mat- 





tet, it shall be our aim to give an abundant supply 
of rally choice, original reading, which shall carry 
infemation and vast interest, to our army of 
patnns, with every issue of this journal! We 
shallnot publish a paper which will catch the 
eye fr a moment only, and then be thrown aside, 
but rther one which shall afford, each week, 
hoursif delightful reading, to be recurred to 
again ad again, and also preserved for its intrin- 
sic vale. 


We hve several new contributors, who will 


Mexico alone, and not provoke, by her impotent 
threats at hostile aggression, a vengeance which 
may result in the loss of her most valuable de- 
pendence withoat the slightest gain in return. 
Or, if Spain be so very pugnacious that she must 
fight Mexico, she had better first sell us Cuba, 
and then she can have her arms free to grapple 


H . : commete wi 

| with her antagonist. c with the new year, and we are resolved 
| 

| 


that the ming volume shall excel in real value 
and attmtiveness, all that have gone before it. 
In our nelettes especially shall we particularly 
please outeaders, one of the best we have ever 
printed bety now prepared, and in the artist’s 
hands for iustration, with which we shall com- 
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THE AMERICAN TEA PLANT. 

The Paraguans have a shrub among them 
called matte, from the leaves of which tea is 
made, which possesses much the same properties 
as the China tea. There is also ashrub in North 
Carolina, abounding along the coast, which is 
manufitctured into tea, and the appearance and | Mence the ny volume. 
flavor of this tea is similar to if not identical TERM—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 








: ' - | 1 subscribetpe year. ...........esce008 #2 00 
with that of Paraguay. The mode of prepara- |] inscribe J " ‘oS 
tion is also similar, the smaller branches of the | 10 ay Spies ‘15 00 
plant being gathered and put into large kettles, Any person nding us twelve subscribers at the last 


rate, shall rec® the thirteenth copy gratis. 

Any postm@r can receive a copy of the paper to his 
own address ate lowest club rate. 

One copy of FLAG or our UNton, and one copy of 
Ba.iou’s PicTok, when taken together, sent for $3 60. 

[7~Sample cg sent when desired. 
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over a slow fire, until the leaves and stems are 
thoroughly dried, when they are chopped up and 
packed away for use. This shrub grows spon- 
taneously, and the tea is very much in use there. 
Like the matte, if taken in large quantifies it 
will intoxicate, and its moderate use produces 
an invigorating yet soothing effect. It is known 
in North Carolina by the name of yopon, which 
is probably an Indian word. Large quantities 
of it are sold in the eastern part of the State, 
and in Virginia, and the roughly-prepared article 
sells at the very moderate rate of fifty or seventy- 
five cents per basket. It is thought that increased 
attention will be paid to the culture of this 
American tea, and that it will yet become a pro- 
duction of much importance. 


CEB OUTLAW: 


THE FEMALE BANDIT. 


A STORY OF THE ROBBERS OF THE APENNINES. 








GERAL VANDAMME. 


When made foner by the Russians, Gen- 
eral Vandammé\s brought before the Empe- 
ror Alexander, reproached him in bitter 
terms with being robber, a plunderer, and a 
murderer ; adding\at no favor could be granted 
to such an execral character. This was fol- 
lowed by an ordehat he should be sent to 
Siberia, whilst the ter prisoners were sent to a 
much less northern destination. Vandamme 
replied, with great so froid, “Tt may be, sire, 
that I am a robber ag plunderer ; but at least 
I have not to reproayyself with having soiled 
my hands with the bq of a father!” Van- 
damme was a brick. jat’s the way your stage 


hero talks to the stag@-ant, in a terrific melo- 
drama, where he.is bow gown with the weight 
of tin chains, but still upaued. 





BY LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 
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WE SHA g: BE! 

Look out for an entire ange, and vast im- 
provements in BaLLovu pycrorrat for the 
new year. New head, b style throughout, 
everything new and bright we intend to sur- 


prise our friends by the auty and sterling 
value of our new volume }erybody will want 


it, and it shall be made so threw will be willing 
to be without it. We shalling it one week 
nearer its date, which will ma j, just seven days 
fresher in all its ma'ier, and \pyJe us to give 
more attention to the curreMtents of the day, 
and such interesting topics ery one desires 
to read and understand. This, provement wa 
are enabled to effect by increase, .ijities in our 
Tue Test or Covurace.—‘ Ten thousand | press department. 
men,” says Isaac Taylor, in his “ Wesley and See ae 
Methodism,” “ might more easily be found who 
would confront a battery, than two who, with the 
sensiveness of education about them, could 
mount a table by the roadside, give out a psalm, 
and gather a crowd.” 


WE shall commence the new volume of the 
Frac or our Unron, week after next, with a 
vivid and capital story, entitled as above, and 
written expressly for our columns by this favorite 
and experienced author. No contributor to our 
paper has ever exceeded Lizurenant Murray 
in popularity with the reader, in wonderful orig- 
inality of plot, and the power of captivating the 
public by the exquisite beauty of his female 
characters, the bold manliness of his heroes, and 
the entire completeness of the whole narration. 
“Tur Ovrtaw ” is a remarkable story, and is 
founded on real events in Italian history. It will 
be illustrated in our best style. 


——_—___+ 20a ->—___—_— 





Uneivacep !—Take home t pect weekly 
paper to your family, one that Yooog not fear 
to place on your parlor table, ani, the hands 
of youth. The Frag OF OUR.ox jy the 
favorite, because its contents are ®only of the 
most attractive character, but ar Gog and re- 
fined, inculeating a healthy moral },. delight- 
ful sketches, tales, biographie’,, } ymor 
poetic gems, and the topics of 4 It is 
full each week, from heading to imprity original 
reading not to be procured,elsewhere  * 


oe 


YankKEE Enterprise —The successful lay- 
ing of the Atlantic telegraph cable has encour- 
aged some enterprising Yankee to propose to 
dig down the Rocky Mountains, and use the 
material to construct a road one hundred miles 
wide, straight across the ocean to Europe. 





Tue Grain TRADE OF CHICAGO), total 
receipts of grain for the season at go, up 
to the 9th ultimo, were 22,000,000 bus, aan 
the shipments 19,000,000. There WER. oi ved 
452,403 barrels of flour, 9,297,769 bushes eat, 
8,448,605 bushels corn, 1,856,397 bushy 53 
and 119,978 bushels barley. 

= -2.-o+ 
_———- Nor Bap.—An Irishwoman recently 11.4 
FemaLe Epvcation.—Atthe Elmira (N. Y.) | upon a lady collector in this vicinity to 
Female College there isa cooking department in | her dollar to the Mount Vernon As80q i 
which the young ladies are taught the culinary | While paying her donation, she remarkeds : 
art, so that in literature as well as housekeeping, | Washington should never be forgotten, 
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TocretHeEr !—Let our friends remember that 

we send the “Flag of our Union,” and “ Bal- 

| lon’s Pictorial,” together, for $3 50a year. These 

two journals united form a fund of valuable and 

entertaining reading, and pictorial illustrations, 
unequalled elsewhere. 
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| what they lack in profundity. 

has invented a steam carriage for common roads. 
appear in a splendid new dress with the incom- | that of Nature herself, seems inexhaustible. 

| set down at 2,331,778. 

to us without our perceiving them. 

more, has given $100 to the Mt. Vernon fund. 
which only a good education can eradicate. 


successful with his “Song and Chit Chat.” 


overwhelms and sweeps away everything. 


EDITORIAL INKDROPS, 
Most orators give us in length, to our cost, 


Col. Hoe, of New York, the great press maker, 
The variety of the produetions of genius, like | 


The number of swine in the State of Ohio is 





Death is as natural to us as life, both happen 
St. Andrew’s Lodge of Freemasons, Balti- 
We are born surrounded by a cloud of errors, 
Stephen C. Massett (Jeems Pipes) has been 


Only the first death, as well as the first night, 
Balsac says, created astonishment. 

Bayard Taylor will clear $10,000 by his 
lectures the present season. 

By Mr. Barry’s good management the Boston 
Theatre presents a series of attractions. 

The tide of luxury, like the rush of a torrent, 


Neither lapse of time nor weight of misfortune 
should sweep away the memory of a friend. 

The new spectacle, “ Sinbad the Sailor,” at 
the Boston Museum, is splendidly got up. 

The past is a profound abyss to which are 
rushing both the present and future. ° 

Why are two physicians an absurdity? Be- 
cause they are a pair 0’ docs (paradox ). 

Our physical evils destroy themselves or de- 
stroy us; time or death is our remedy. 

At Colombo, Ceylon, they use elephants to 
prepare the clay for making bricks. 

The N. Y. Tribune calls Mr. Barry Sullivan 
the best actor-England hassent us for years. 

Few men possess calmness enough to be able 
to foresee and weigh the result of their actions. 

Erneste Grisi, sister of the Grisi, lately sang at 
Baden-Baden with indifferent success. 

To listen well and to reply readily are golden 
qualities in the game of conversation. 

Six colored barbers of Indianapolis were lately 
fined for forcibly shaving a comrade’s head. 

It is proposed to explore the interior of Aus- 
tralian by means of balloons. Gas! 

—_—_—+oroe>——————— 
MANA'EES, OR SEA-CALVES, 

In the Bay of Jagua, on the south side of the 
Island of Cuba, and elSewhere on the southern 
shore of the island, there is found a species of 
marine animals called manatees, or seca calves. 
The fishermen hunt for them and kill them in 
the open sea, their flesh being very good eating. 
Dampier, in his “‘ Voyages Round the World,” 
describes the flesh as being white, both fat and 
lean, and extraordinarily sweet and wholesome 
meat. The animal is about the bigness of a 
horse, and ten or twelve feet long. The mouth 
is much like that of a cow, with great, thick lips. 
The eyes are very small indeed, and the cars are 
only two little holes in the side of the head. The 
creature is larger at the shoulders than at any 
other part, and just back of these it has two large 
fins gn either side Py te helly.. Under these 
fins the teats of the female are placed, one on 
each side. From the shoulders towards the tail, 
the body continues of the same bigness for 
about a foot, when it diminishes gradually to the 
very tip of the tail. The tail is flat, and about 
fourteen inches broad and twenty inches long; 
it is five inches thick in the middle, and about 
two at the edges. The body is round and smooth 
from the head to the tail, with no other projec- 
tion except the two fins before mentioned. The 
skin is very thick upon the back, and is used for 
making horsewhips. The weight of the animal 
is about a thousand pounds. This singular crea- 
ture frequents brackish water, and is commonly 
found in creeks and rivers near the sea, or at 
places on the coast where fresh-water springs 
boil up from the bottom beneath the sea-water. 
It browses on grass about seven or eight inches 
long, which grows beneath the sea in many 
places, and for this its peculiar conformation of 
lips is well adapted. It never comes on shore, 
norinto shallow water where it cannot swim. 





——O 

BearpinG THE Lion.—The French Count 
de Montalembert certainly deserves credit for his 
boldness. Though the journal he writes for has 
been seized, and he and his printer prosecuted, 
still, in his article on “India and England,” he 
did have the great satisfaction of uttering many 
such pungent sentences as the following: ‘“ Find- 
ing the foul marasmus creeping over me, my 
ears tingling with the low tittle-tattle of the ante- 
chamber and humming with yells of fanatics who 
think themselves our masters, or hypocrites who 
think we are their dupes, suffocated by the servile 
and corrupting miasmata of a loathsome atmos- 
phere, I left France for England to take a bath 
of fresh life.” 


Tue Mormons.—What a nice bill Brigham 
Young and his associate rascals and fanatics 
have saddled upon Uncle Sam! The expendi- 
tures for the service of Utah, as far as made in 
the quarter-master’s department, amount to 
$5,132,000; 4947 wagons and ambulances, and 
53,396 horses, mules, and oxen, exclusive of 
animals for artillery and cavalry, have been 
furnished. 


ne 





Corton rx Uran.—After repeated attempts, 
the culture of cotton in Mormondom is pro- 
nounced an impossibility, owing, it is supposed, 
to the presence, throughout that immense terri- 
tory, of minerals in the soil, entirely fatal to its 
growth. 


Mosic 1x Paris.—At the Grand Opera, 
Paris, a new work by Felicien David is in pre- 
paration. Meyerbeer has sent a new opera to 
the Theatre Comique, and it will be produced 


this winter. 
—E~6e—e- 


A Quvery.—Did the ancients use the 





they will be made acquainted with Lamb, Bacon, | he was the underpinning of the country, ba, 


Hogg and Crabbe. being a good man.” 
——._-¢-— Og a... - 


Street Scene.—“ Fine complexion Mrs. H. 
has got,” said Brown to his friend Bristles, the 
artist. “I know it,” replied Bristles, “she and 
I buy our colors at the same shop.” 
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Errects or CrinoLine.—Galignani’s & 
senger says that ladies’ tranks are now chim 
by measurement, on the French railroad, irtety 
of by weight. 
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weed?” We are inclined to think they did, for 
the followers of the god of wine used to shout 
“ Evoe Bacche ("backy) !” 


ee OO 

Srortixe Piucx.—Ten Broeck is going back 

to England in the spring with some fresh Amer 
ican horses to try on the English turf. 

















































BALLOU’S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION 


For the present week embraces the following contents : 


“ The Knights of the Iron Ring: or, The Companions 
of Silence,” a tale of the Court of Naples and the Moun- 
tains of Calabria, translated and adapted frcm the French 
by Ayna M. Carrer. 


‘The Past,” a poem by Synit Park 


“ Adventures on the Coast of Africa,’ a series of ro- 
mantic and truthful sketches of life on the African Coast, 
by WALTER CLARENCE 


‘The Lamb of the Fold,” verses by Mrs. Mary A. Den- 
ISON. 


‘The Fair Creole,” a legend of Cape Cod, by Ginpines 
H. Batiov. 


“ The Hours,” stanzas by M. G. Lewis 
‘* Gossip with the Reader.” 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 
View of Rock Island Railroad Bridge, Mississippi River, 


Two scenes from ‘‘ The Knights of the Iron Ring,” one, 
representing ‘Dr. Falcone and the Orphan Children,’ 
and the other, ‘Johann Spurzheim and his Victim.” 


View of the famous Fountain of Vaucluse, near Avig- 
non, France. 

Picture of the Pasha of Egypt's new St:am Yacht, 
* Said.” 

Representation of the Aissaouas of Algeria, a fanatical 
sect of jugglers. 

Portrait of Hon. Lord Brougham. 

View of the King of Denmark’s new Steam Yacht, 
“ Palkin.” 

Portrait of Sims Reeves, Esg., the celebrated English 
vocalist. 

Representation of Wallachian Peasants, from a photo- 
graph. 

*,* The Pictorial is for saleat all the Periodical Depots 
in the United States at five cents a copy 


(CG One copy of the Frac, and one copy of the Prcro- 
RIAL, when taken together, for $3 50 per annum 
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Foreign items. 


Sheridan Knowles, the converted author-actor, 
preached lately in Scotland to large audiences. 

The Legislature of Holland have introduced 
a bill emancipating slaves at Surinam and 
Curacoa. 

Gen. Peel, in his speech at the Lord Mayor’s 
banquet, said England had now nearly 93,000 
troops in India. 


Details of the. Japan treaty have been pub- 
lished in England. Great Britain is to have a 
diplomatic agent at Jeddo, and Japan one in 
London. 

Miss Buck, a popular English preacher, has 
attended recently, in England, a number of anni- 
versary celebrations, taking a prominent part in 
the proceedings. 

Prince Metternich, a few weeks ago, in com- 
pany with his son, the Austrian Minister at 
Dresden, visited the Marcolini Palace—now an 
hospital—in which forty three years ago he ne- 
gotiated peace with the Emperor Napoleon. 

The success of Mr. and Mrs. Charles Mat- 
thews has been so great, that their original en- 
gagement of one month at the Haymagket has 
been extended to six weeks, after which they 
perform at the Theatre Royal, Dublin, for a 
limited period. 

Mr. Rarey, the borse-tamer, is now at Stock- 
holm. He has tamed several violent horses 
there in the presence of the Prince Royal, and 
his royal highness presented him with a gold 
medal. Mr. Rarey is, a letter states, about to 
proceed to St. Petersburg. 


The pavement in Paris in the Rue St. Honore, 
from the Place du Palais Royal to the Rue de 
Richelieu, has been taken up, and in its stead 
there is a bed of cement covered with two inches 
of asphaltum, laid on warm and in powder. 
The experiment was tried in New Orleans some 
years ago, but was pronounced a failure. 














Dewdrops of Wisvom. 


The cause of the poor is the cause of God. 

Rare as trus love is, it is less ‘so than true 
friendship. 

One ungrateful man does an injury to all who 
are wretched. 

Labor as much to cure thyself of a fault as 
thou wouldst of a fever. 

The terror of being thought poor has been the 
ruin of thousands. 

Immoderate pleasures shorten existence more 
than any remedies can prolong it. 

Who cannot keep his own secret ought not to 
complain if another tells it. 

It is never more difficult to speak well than 
when we are ashamed of our silence. 

Patriotism is too often the hatred of other 
countries disguised as the love of ourown. 

The hardest trial of the heart is, whether it 
can bear a rival’s failare without triumph. 

There is nothing like a fixed, steady aim. It 
dignifies your nature and insures your success. 

The most splendid efforts of genius are less 
the effect of inspiration than they are of profound 
thinking. 

If present good is round thee, it may be weil 
to look for change, but to trust in a continuance 
is better. 

Men and actions, like objects of sight, have 
their points of perspective ; some must be seen 
at a distance. 

A kind word will often te!! mors than the se- 
verest reproof, and a sigh of sorrow make a far 
deeper impression than open censure. 

Every man carries a little world with himself, 
by knowing which, he may know all the rest of 
mankind, and form a just estimate of human 
nature. 








Soker’s BWudget. 


Why are large rivers like trees ? Because they 
have branches. 

Why is a fool’s speech like a poor man’s 
pocket? Because it wants sense (cents). 


Why is the Caspian Sea like a prison to a 
prisoner? Because it has no outlet. 

Why is a furnished chamber like a river? 
Because it has a bed. 

Why is the freight of a ship like a locomotive ¢ 
Because it makes the car-go. 

Why was the search for Franklin like a corrupt 
tree? Because it was fruitless. 


“T hope I haven’t hurt your feelings,” as the 
raisin-seed said to the hollow tooth. 

“ A light breaks upon my brain,” as the bull 
said when the butcher's axe hit him. 

A good many flying rumors of the day would 
be more appropriately designated by t=king off 
the F. 

When a man says “I'll stand on my rights,” 
he plainly means to say he'll let no one else 
trample on them. 

A young carpenter having been told that “ the 
course of true love never did run smooth,” took 
his plane under his arm when he went courting. 

“ Sir,” said a young wife to her husband, a 
few days after marriage, “you were honest 
enough to tell me that your chimney smoked, 
but why didn’t you tell me that you smoked 
yourself ?”’ 

“I am afraid,” said a person of questionable 
or unquestionable habits, “ that I am likely to 
have water upon the brain.” “You will never 


have it upon the ach,” was his companion’s 
consolatory vai 
Ee 











Quill and Scissors. 


The baptismal font, belonging to the Second 
| Parish Church, in Portland, Me , was stolen re 
| cently from the house of the sexton, while he 
was engaged in moving his furniture. It had 
been in use in the charch above named about 
half a century, for which it was chiefly valued 

Some fiend in human shape set fire to a public 
schoo! house in Philadelphia, recently, while 
| the school was in session and the rooms 
were full of children. The fire was discovered 
and put out in season to prevent any serious 
damage. 





A terrible massacre occurred in Mexico last 
month, no less than four hundred of Vidaurri's 
men having been slaughtered in cold blood, the 
outrage aggravated by the fact that the victims 
had surrendered thempelves as prisoners of war 

The new Canada coin, consisting of ten and 
twenty cent pieces in silver, and one cent pieces 
In brobze very finely exccuted, has been pat in 
circulation, an instalment of $400,000) hay Ing 
been received by ove of the last steamers. 


As an illustration of the amount of counterfeit 
money in circulation it 18 stated that a firm in 
Cincinnati some time since paid ther hands by 
mistake $269 in bogus small bills and not a dol- 
lar of 1t Was returped, 





A Cincinnati reporter says of a very elegant 
female pickpocket: ‘‘ She rarely speaks to any 
one; is always quiet, gentle, smiling and gen 
teel; comes like & sunbeam, and like it, also, 
steals noiselessly away.” 

Seventy-seven United States cents, of ancient 
dates, were suld recently in Pauladelphia for $128, 
the purchasers being chiefly antiquarians. One 
Washington vent of 1792, of very rare die, 
brought $28 60, 

The Webster Journal says that the machinery 
of amull in that town was stopped beyond the 
power of starung one day lately, by an eel 
six feet long which got wedged into the water 
wheel. 

By the completion of the Pittsburg, Fort 
Wayne and Chicago Ratiroad, Philadelpnia and 
Chicago are connected by an unbroken line of 
railway eight hundred and twenty-four miles 
in length. 

Oregou Engine Company, of New Bedford, 
have generously voted to purchase, for gratuitous 
distribution to the poor uf that city auring the 
coming winter, one thousand ten-cent loaves 
of bread. 












































The report that Reinhart, the murderer oi 
Bedell, in Wisconsin, had been hang, after hav- 
ing atrial before twelve men, turns out to be 
untrue. He is still in close confinement. 

Pierre Descombe, a Frenchman, died at St. 
Roch, Canada, on the 15ch ult., at the great age 
ot 112 years He retained full possession of all 
his faculues down to the hour of his death. 


Six natives of the Sandwich Islands lately 
swam from # schooner which had been upset, to 
the nearest land, a distance of 15 miles, without 
experiencing any fatigue. 

The agent of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, in South America, lately landed in Peru 
two cases containing 166 Bibles, all of which 
were sold in less thin two weeks. 

A “little” girl, weighing 640 pounds, was one 
of the attractions at the Connecticut State Fair. 
She amused herself by handiing a South Amer- 
ican boa constrictor, 27 feet in length. 

The Linen Mill in Fall River has stopped, but 
will start again in January, when 300 hands in 
addition to those now employed will be required. 

A cavalry company is to be organized in Ban- 
gor, Me., to be attached to the 9th Division of 
the Militia. 

A Texas paper tells of an acorn measuring six 
inches around the cup, and four inches about 
the nut itself. 

Sheep-raising in Texas has proved to be very 
profitable, the wool, in three years, paying the 
original cost. 

A fish with feet was lately caught on the 
Lancaster, Va., side of the Susquehanna river. 

There is aman in Sharpstown, Md., who, 
though 38 years of age, is only 30 inches high. 

The “ Mysteries of Paris” has just appeared 
at Wilma in the Hebrew translation. 

A new lodge of the Sons of Malta has just 
been formed in New Bedford. 

A bird of the plover species, with neither feet 
nor legs, has been exhibited in Boone county, Ky. 


. Marriages. | 

















In this city, by Rev. Mr. Streeter, Mr. John Conlin to 
Miss Elizabeth McDermott. 

By Kev. Mr. Stowe, Mr William Williams to Miss Mary 
Ann Brown. 

By Rev. Mr. Ryder, of Roxbury, Mr. Charlies P. Emer- 
son to Miss Harriet E. Nason. ‘ 

By Rev Mr. Miner, Mr. Charles W. Burnham to Miss 
Mary A. Rice. 

By Rev. Mr. Eddy, Mr. William Beck to Miss Lucy 
Annu Barnes. 

By Rev. Mr. Stockbridge,"Mr. Frederick B. Wentworth 
to Miss Annah L. Brown. 

At Cambridgeport, by Rev. Mr. Skinner, Mr. Freeman 
C. Waitt to Miss Ada C. Ewer. 

At Koxbury, by Kev. Mr. Anderson, Mr. Charles B 
Tenney, of Bosten, to Miss Abba A. Learned. 

At Watertown, by Key. Mr. Brown, Mr. Joseph W. 
Stone, of West Newton, to Miss Julia Stone 

At Braintree, by Rev. Dr. Storrs, Mr. Horatio A. Ber- 
ry to Miss Saran C. French. 

At Saiem, by Rev. Mr. Hoppin, Mr. John Cabeen to 
Miss Lydia Ann Boardman, o: Portemouth, N. H 

At Lawrence, by Kev. Mr. Packard, Dr. William H. 
Burleigh to Miss Martha Jane Hanecomb. 

At Gioucester, by Kev. Mr. Soule, Mr. Daniel Burn 
han to Miss Hannah Crossman 

At Lowell, by Rev. Mr. Colsyer, Mr. Benjamin 0. Fos- 
ter to Miss Augusta Daisey. 

At Taunton, by Rev. Mr. Brigham, Mr. Simeon Bowen 
to Mise Louisa Crossman. 

At Worcester, by Rev. Mr. Wayland, Mr. J. KE Bench- 
ley to Miss 8. Ktizabeth Bryant 

At Webster, by Rev. Mr. Hanaford, Mr. Harrison G 
Corbin to Miss Jane KE. Holt. 

At Greenfield, by Rev. Dr. Chandler, Mr. Luther Ed 
wards to Miss Harriet Thornily 

At Petersham, by Rev Mr. Saltmarsh, Mr. N. P. Mer- 
ritt, of Boston, to Mies Mary W. Barr 








Beats. 


city, Mr. Willard B. Clark. 24; Mre. Hannah 
3; Mra. Mary A. Funke, 59; Mr. G. Amory 
Pierce, Miss Cecelia Howard, 24; Mr. George Nash, 
44; Miss Rebecea Elizabeth Wyman, 14; at Bonth Bor 
ton, Me Zachariah Cain, 7) 

At Dorchester. Mrs. Rebecca Collyer, 62 

At Koxpury, Mra. Rosannan #. Gutterson, 44 

At Jamaica Plain, Mr. Reuben A. Lamb, 67 

At Chelsea, Mrs. Sarah A., wife of Mr. William K 
Leach. 87; Mre Lydia Low, 91 

At Somerville. Mr. Nathaniel P. Morrison, 66 

At Quincey, Mr. John Holden, Jr., 59 

At Littleton, Mrs. Mary A. Kimball, 67 

At Lynn, Mr. James Hathaway, 65 

At Salem, Mra. Catharine lowers, 47 

At Marblehead, Mrs. #ally Felton, #1; Mr. Benjamin 
Stone, Jr., & 

At Gloucester, Mrs. Lacy Bray, 49. 

At East Haverhill, Col. Kobert Stuart, 91 

At South Scituate, Mies Thirza Bowker, 45 

At Newburyport, Mr Daniel Balch. 1%; Widow Mary 
J. Disney, 69 

At Shiriey, Mr. William Little, 72 

At Taunton. Mr. Henry 8. Sawyer, of Fall River, 6; 
Mrs. Miranda Jordan, 22 

At Mansfield, Mrs. Abigail Poster, 3, 

At Worcester, Mr. Eibridge Gorham, 4); Mr. William 
R. Brigham. 4 . 

At Lee, Mr. Ebenezer Bullard, 71 

At Provincetown, Mr Jonat 

At Nantucket, Mre Sarah Sprague, 48 

At Pawtucket, KR. I , Marcy 8. Smith, 

At Hampton Palle, N. H., Mr. John Marshall, 69; Mr 
Nathan Pike. 70 

At Hileborough Bridge. N. H., Mr. John Cummings, 
of Exeter. N. H.. 21 

At Stockholm, Capt. Riehard Gooding, of Portland, 41. 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
A NOVEMBER DAY. 


BY SYBIL PARK. 


Storm clouds hurry weeping by. | 
Draping like a pall the sky, | 
Thickly dark the shadows lie, | 
Close against the hill; 
And the lonely autumn rain 
Beateth wildly on the pane 
Such a sorrowful refrain, 
Like a moaning chill. 


Summer blooms are stark and dead, 
All the singing birds have fled, 
And the brown leaves overhead 
Rustle down to earth. 
We are dreaming of the flowers 
And the fleet-winged golden hours, 
Starry eves and leafy bowers, 
With their June-like mirth. 


Hearken to the wind’s low sigh, 
To the lonely, sobbing cry, 
‘ All things beautiful must die, 
* Rosy dreams must fade.” 
So the fairest and the best, 
Sleeping in the warm earth's breast, 
Calmly sank away to rest, 
Neath the willow’s shade. 





Very sad our hearts are grown, 
Waiting for the gladness flown— 
For the summers once our own, 
Veiled in autumn night. 
But the chill November rain 
Brings no sign of spring again, 
Only darkness, death, and pain, 
Frost and scathing blight. 


All night long the funeral wail 

Of the fitful, soughing gale . 

Seemeth like a phantom pale, 
Bidding joy depart. 

O, the lonely autumn-time 

Hath a melancholy chime, 

Like the sweetest, saddest rhyme 
Of a broken heart. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


THE FIRST LIFE SAVED BY IT. 


BY GIACOMO 8. CAMPANA. 





[The following is the substance of a letter just received 
from a friend in Europe } 

You will no doubt be surprised to receive a 
letter from this out-of-the-way corner of Ger- 
many. What brought me here, you will discover 
by obeying Davy Crockett—that is, by “ going 


At Coblentz, I fell in with an old university 
friend, now a Dusseldorf artist, and he per- 
suaded me to accompany him on a summer tour 
in search of the picturesque—which, in his vo- 
cabulary, meant materials for pictures. After 
some five or six weeks spent in the Westerwald 
Mountains, on the eastern bank of the Rhine, we 
returned to Coblentz and prepared for a jaunt 
to the Eyfel Gebirge, a mountain range on the 
other side of the river. This trip we made 
wholly on foot, and it yielded me both health 
and pleasure, during more than a month of 
wandering. 

Towards the close of the fifth week of our per- 
egrinations, we reached a little village called 
Reinberg, situated between Coblentz and Liege, 
and not far from the little town of Monjoie. 
Here, in the person of our landlord’s daughter, 
we found the sweetest little mountain-rose that 
ever bloomed in a wilderness, German or other- 
wise. Her name was Rose, and she served the 
rustic customers of her uncle, who kept the 
“ Schwartzreiter” inn, which may be translated 
the “ Black Dragoon.” 

I was doubtless more struck with Rose’s 
beauty than I would otherwise have been, in 
consequence of the extreme pensiveness which 
accompanied it. Every word and action indi- 
cated the profound melancholy which possessed 
her. No smile was ever seen to visit those ripe 
red lips, which seemed made for nothing else but 
smiles and kisses; and though perfectly courte- 
ous, she would answer me only in monosyllables. 

The girl was a sort of enigma, and I soon 
became greatly interested in trying to find her 
out. Poor child! she was greatly in want of a 
friend, and my evident sympathy and good will 
soon broke down all barriers of reserve, and led 
me to the knowledge of her troubles. 

One of these was a lover—a trouble which 
pretty girls generally do not take much to, 
heart; or if they do “take them to heart,” it is 
in another sense than the above. But Rose’s 
lover was really and truly a great annoyance to 
her. He was a flashy, foppish, impudent swag- 
gerer, with too good an opinion of himself, by 
far, ever to think much of a wife, or anything 
else. And besides all that, he was thrusting 
himself into a heart already preoccupied. Rose 
had a lover already, one of several years stand- 
ing, and she loved him with all the energy of 
her affectionate heart. 

Hans Bracher, the swaggerer, was a gecond 
cousin of Rose’s, and the adopted son of the 
landlord of the Black Dragoon, with whom he 
lived. He had been nearly two years in the 
United States, and only a few months had 
elapsed since his return to Germany. Rose’s 
father, too, had been in the United States for the 
last seven or eight years, and still remained there, 
having married an American woman. Rose’s 
mother had been dead ten years or more. 

When Hans Brucher returned from America, 
he brought with him a letter to Rose from her 
father, in which he laid upon her the positive 
injunction to marry her cousin. She loved her 
father dearly, and had never thought of diso- 
beying him; but this command tried her filial 
obedience to the utmost, for she had always dis- 
liked Brucher, and she felt that she would almost 
rather die than marry him. 

Her first idea was to appeal to her uncle of the 
Black Dragoon. But old Christian Gebhardt 
was a despot to his dependants, and his only 
weakness was a foolish fondness for his adopted 
son, who was, in his eyes, a fit match for any 
lady in the land. So far from favoring Rose’s 
wishes, he was obstinately bent upon forcing her 
to obey her father’s order, at all hazards; and so 
he very energetically told her. 

This was bad enough, but it was far from be- 
ing the worst of Rose’s troubles. Her favored 
lover, her trae and accepted one, had also been 




































in America, and had established a little business 
there, which he thought would justify him in | 
taking a wife. But a few months before, he had 
left St. Louis, the place of his residence as well 
as that of Rose’s father, for the purpose of re- 
turning to Germany. He bore with him, as he | 
supposed, the father’s consent to his marriage 
with his daughter, and the end and object of his 
visit was to bring Rose back with him to the 
United States. 

It so happened thathe had business in Bos- 
ton, and also in some of the Canadian towns, 
which detained him for several weeks; so that 
nearly two months elapsed between his departure 
from St. Louis and his final sailing from New 
York for the port of Bremen. In the meantime, 
he heard that his old compatriot and acquaint- 
ance, Brucher, who lived in Chicago, had 
passed through New York, also on his way to 
Germany and to Reinberg. 

Buoyant with love and hope, Luther Allstein 
—for that was his name—reached the quiet vil- 





lage of the Eyfel Gebirge. But instead of the 
white arms of his betrothed stretched forth to 
welcome him, he was received by the officers of 
the law, who hurried him off to a dungeon, with- 
out even allowing him to see his father and 
mother. He was imprisoned on a charge of 
murder, alleged to have been committed the 
very night he left his native village for the 
United States. The evidence was of the very 
strongest character, and such as he had no pow- 
er to rebut. He was tried, convicted, and sen- 
tenced to death. Instead of a bride, the poor 
youth had returned to his native land to find a 
scaffold. 

“ And do you believe him to be innocent?” 
asked I, when she had told me her story. 

“Tf I had seen it with my own eyes, I 
couldn’t believe him guilty,” replied Rose. 
“Luther Allstein could not commit a murder— 
no more than that babe that lies in old Gretchen’s 


arms.” 
I admired poor Rose’s faith, but I could not 


trust her judgment ina matter of this sort. Be- 
ing greatly interested in her story, 1 called upon 
a certain Herr Kleinpferd, an officer of the 
court, to whom I had been referred for informa- 
tion. His view of the case, alas! differed greatly 
from Rose’s. He seemed very much interested 
in the young man’s case, but he told me frankly 
that he could not doubt that he was guilty. 
The evidence was irrefragable. 

I returhed tothe inn with a heavy heart; but 
I was resolved, at all events, to see the prisoner, 
and hear him tell his own story. I knew that it 
would at least please Rose, andI had therefore 
applied to Mein Herr Kleinpferd to procure for 
me the necessary authority. 

Armed with a permit, signed by Herr Strump- 
fen, the—I forget what, but something that 
answers pretty nearly, in power and functions, 
to an American or English sheriff, I presented 
myself at the jail, and was admitted. At the 
very first sight I had of him, 1 made up my 
mind that Luther Allstein was innocent. Like 
Rose, I felt a strong inward conriction that he 
was one who could not commit a murder. And 
this belief was the growth of a single second, 
for when I entered the prison, I firmly believed 
him to be guilty. 

By some whimsical trick of association, he 
made me think immediately of the ingenuum 
juvenem we used to see immediately before our 
names in our diplomas—not as mere words, of 
course, as they are inserted in the baccalaureate 
documents, but as eminently descriptive of the 
noble-looking young man I saw before me., 

Yes, he was noble looking, beyond all ques. 
tion. Such a face could not belong to a mur- 
derer. I suppose that some of the sympathy I 
felt must have been visible in my looks, forthe 
tears started into his eyes as he wrung my 
hand, at the same time gazing earnestly and 
wistfully into my face. Poor fellow! Friends 
had been scarce with him, of late, and he felt 
instinctively that I was one. 

After some preliminary conversation, he gave 
me a brief account of his troubles, substantially 
as follows : 

“My mother was bitterly opposed to my pro- 
ject of going to America, and it was agreed upon 
between my father and myself that I should start 
without her knowing it. Even Rose did not 
know when I was going to start. Nobody knew 
it but my father and one other person, Fritz 
Einfeldt, who was to accompany me to New 
York. Fritz and I worked together in the same 
shop at Dalheim. We both had relations and 
acquaintances in the United States, and we were 
resolved to make the voyage to New York in 
company. Wetherefore made up a knapsack 
apiece, and started, one summer night, for 
Bremen. 

“ That same evening, I happened to see Carl 
Blitzer, at the White Hart tavern. He was one 
of Rose’s disappointed suitors, and when he had 
been drinking too much, he used to be very rude 
and quarrelsome. The Sunday before, he had 
met Rose and myself going to church, and had 
insulted her in the grossest manner. When I 
saw him at the White Hart, I was smarting at 
the recollection of that insult, and I made an at- 
tempt to get hold of him; but he eluded my 
grasp, and finally escaped to his horse, making 
insulting gestures, and using obscene expressions 
in connection with Rose’s name, ashe rode off. 

“TI was grievously enraged—beside myself 
with anger, in fact—and I made some foolish 
threats, the particulars of which I am now 
wholly unable to recollect. They say that I 
swore to have his heart’s blood that night. I 
cannot remember that I said so, but I will not 
assert that I did not, for I was fearfully enraged 
—more so than I had ever been before. 

“The next morning, the dead body of Carl 
Blitzer was found inthe forest, about a quarter 
of a league from his father’s house, with a rifle- 
bullet in the spine, just behind the heart. At 
first, it seems, it was believed that the murder 
was committed solely for the sake of plunder, 
for the body was stripped of everything valuable 
except the clothes. Blitzer’s father was a wealthy 
farmer, and he was known to have had about 


him, that night, some sevent; eighty ducats, 
besides a valuable watch, ri 
“ After a time, however, hich had 













































been preserved by the surgeon who examined the 
body, was passed from one to another, and was 
recognized by several persons as having my pri- 
vate mark upon it—a mark which no bullet- 
mark but mine could make. This of course ex- 
cited a suspicion, which was fearfully increased 
by the finding of my rifle in a hollow tree, near 
the scene of the murder. 

“The gun was found by a boy, and was at 
once known to be mine., A small screw-driver, 
belonging to the rifle, was also found on the very 
spot where the body had lain. These facts, 
coupled with my sudden and clandestine disap- 
pearance, were quite sufficient to fasten the 
stigma of guilt upon me. But there was still 
stronger evidence to come. Hans Brucher came 
forward and swore that he saw me, about ten 
o’clock that night, with my rifle in my hand, 
walking hurriedly in the direction of Herr 
Blitzer’s house; and some ten minutes later, he 
heard a sharp crack, like that of a rifle, in the 
same direction—far off, but still distinctly heard. 

“Tt having been discovered that I was already 
beyond their reach, the judicial officers made 
every effort to hush up all the reports to my dis- 
advantage which had gotten abroad, and to a 
considerable extent they succeeded. The object 
was to prevent me from hearing anything to «de- 
ter me from returning at the time I had fixed for 
that purpose. Everything was to be kept quiet 
till I made my appearance again, when I was im- 
mediately to be seized and taken to prison. 
The plan was successful. My parents heard 
nothing at all of the reports against me. Rose 
heard some rumors of them, but fearing to make 
me uneasy, said nothing about them in her let- 
ters. I returned, and fell into the trap. 

“Hans Brucher followed me to,the United 
States, and settled in Chicago. Having been 
told of my determination to return this summer, 
he wrote to the authorities here, communicating 
the news, and followed on himself, soon after the 
letter. When I left St. Louis, he had given his 
friends in America no intimation of his intention 
to come to Germany. It was during my absence 
in the North, that his project was apparently 
conceived and executed; and when I arrived 


here, he had renewed his depositions, and every- 


thing was prepared to give me the reception 
which I met with. 
“ After expending the little all of myself and 


my parents, I was unable to disprove even the 


least important of the charges made against me. 
There is but one individual in the world whose 


testimony could clear me, and he is thousands of 
miles away. Letter after letter has been de- 
spatched to him, but there has been no reply. 
Indeed it would be folly to expect one before the 
end of another week, at least; and on Friday 
morning, forty-eight hours from this date, I must 
die. Every effort has been made to induce the 
authorities to defer the execution till a letter can 
They 


come from America; but all in vain. 
have not a doubt of my guilt. 


“‘ The witness I have referred to, by whose tes- 
timony I could prove an alibi, is my travelling 

After leaving the 
started immediately 
for Bremen, merely calling at Fritz’s mother’s to 
get our knapsacks. But it unfortunately hap- 
pens that her testimony is not available; for 
Fritz, like myself, and for the same reason, con- 
cealed his departure from his mother, and we 
took the knapsacks from an out-house where we 
had placed them, without her being even aware 


companion, Fritz Einfeldt 
White Hart, that night,“ 


of our presence. 


“ Our design was to stop at Monjoie till day- 
light; butthe moon shone so brightly and so 
beautifully, that we only made a short halt. 
And there, again, circumstances were adverse. 
While 
Fritz went to a public horse to write a few lines 
to his mother, I sat on a bench in the square, 
We then pushed on to Bre- 
men; and I have not been able to find any one 
along the road who has the slightest recollection 
AllI can prove is the sim- 
ple fact of having been in Bremen, and having 
sailed on a certain day—flying, they say, from 


No one in Monjoie saw me that night. 


under the trees. 


of having seen me. 


the consequences of murdering Carl Blitzer. 
“The fates seem to be against me. 


less about it. 


compel her to do so. 


his daughter’s hand. 


snni ” 
beginning to end. 


astonished me. 


evidently of no mean order. 


not amount to much. 
























































It is hard 
to die so young, and such a death; but since I 
have learned that Rose is lost to me, I care much 
She would obey her father, even 
if I escaped ; or, at all events, her uncle would 
There is a mystery in that 
affair which I cannot unravel. The very day\ 
before I left St. Louis, the old gentleman re- 
newed the promise he had often made to me of 
He is a thriving market- 
gardener, in the immediate neighborhood of St. 
Louis, and I was his assistant, and was to have 
been his partner. But when I reached this place, 
immediately following my imprisonment, came 
the news that Hans Brucher had brought with 
him a letter from Rose’s father, dated three or 
four days after that of my departure, in which he 
solemnly enjoins it upon her to marry her cousin. 
How such a change could be wrought in the 
space of a day or two, no one can tell—not even 
Brucher himself. I have seen the letter, how- 
ever, and there cannot be a shadow of doubt 
that itis genuine—his own hand-writing, from 


Here the poor fellow’s narrative ended. 
Though he spoke English very well, the officers 
of the prison required that all our conversation 
should be in their presence, and in German. 
Being translated into another language, there- 
fore, it is possible that the style of the narrative 
may have been somewhat altered; but I recol- 
lect very well that there was a purity, and a 
freedom from all vulgarity about it, which really 
Young Allstein’s manners and 
education were above his station, and his abilities 


I was greatly interested in the young man, 
though it must be confessed that his case had a 
very ugly look—particularly that series of acci- 
dents which prevented him from establishing his 
innocence. There was something about these 
which did certainly resemble the subterfages of 
the guilty ; but guilty I could not believe Luther 
Allstein to be, and I was resolved to do all I 
possibly could for him, though I feared it would 





tinued to exchange a few words in private with 
the prisoner, before I left. My next visit was to 
Herr Strumpfen, to learn whom it was necessary 


to apply to fora reprieve—a postponement of the | 


execution till news should arrive from America. 
The sheriff told me at once that it was utterly 
useless to attempt such a thing. 

“Bat, Mein Herr Strumpfen,” asked I, “sup- 
pose one was fool enough to try, notwithstand- 
ing, where would he have to go for the necessary 
authority?” 

“ Well, sir, if one was absolutely bent upon 
making a fool of himself to that extent, he would 
have to go all the way to Berlin; but it does 
seem to me that there are plenty of ways for a 
man to make an ass of himself, if he really must 
do it, without going that far.” 

I thanked the gentleman, both for the infor- 
mation and the somewhat indirectly expressed 
advice, and left his office. 

It was now Wednesday, and the young man 
must die on Friday. Less than two days’ time 
before me, and no possibility of getting a letter 
from America for a week yet, even if Einteldt 
had received the first letter from Allstein’s law- 
yer and replied by the return mail, which was 
too much to hope for! It was likely, however, 
that in a matter of life and death like this, he 
would send an answer at the earliest possible 
moment. Everything then depended upon 
gaining a little time. If the execution could be 
postponed for one week, I felt astrong hope that 
poor Rose’s lover might be saved. 

In ten minutes after leaving Herr Strumpfen, 
I was mounted on a fleet horse, and my friend 
the artist on another, on our way to Eupcn, the 
nearest railroad station. Thence we wer 
whirled away, through Aix-la-Chapelle, to Q- 
logne. In Colugne lived a lawyer, another od 
university friend, and to him I applied for advce 
and direction. I had hardly commence a 
statement of my wishes, when he interrupte¢me 
with the welcome intelligence that the supeme 
judge of something or other, whose provise it 
was, upon good and sufficient reasons, to post- 
pone an execution, was then in Cologns and 
that he could introduce me to him. 

I saw the judge, and he listened very ptiently 
to all Thad tosay; but not one minut@ post- 
ponement could Iobtain. Tiere was né@ par- 
ticle of doubt of the young man’s guilt/e said ; 
the story about the witness in Amerié Was a 
mere subterfuge, such as criminals veroften re- 
sorted to. He would be glad to obligeme, per- 
sonally, if he could; but in this case, #re really 
was no just cause for his interferens Justice 
must take its course. 

With a heavy heart, I returned tthe hotel. 
Thad now but one hope left, and tht was about 
as forlorn a one as could well befagined. I 
was resolved to appeal to the kinghimself, if I 
could possibly gain access to his This, it is 
true, was extremely doubtful, for phad been ill 
for a long time, and was only j inning to 
transact business again. But I/id conceived 
the rather wild idea of interes@ the newly. 
married princess, the daughter@ Queen Vic- 
toria, in the story of my afflictejlovers, and get- 
ting her to intercede with her d, or with 
the king himself. 

What the result would hav@een, it is impos- 
sible to say, for my project #8 nipped in the 
bud by another which I thougt more promising, 
though still very hazardous. Jt was suggested 
to me by a paragraph in théAllgemeine Zeitung, 
a late number of which [fll in with at the 
hotel. I threw down the #per, and in a little 
more than five minutes w#égain in the presence 
of the judge. 

“Pardon me,” said [jl would not abuse 
your honor’s kindness, biJ have a last request 
to make, Will you senam order to Reinberg 
directing a postponemefof the execution for a 
fortnight, if I should, §the meantime, present 
to the authorities theromell authenticated depo- 
sition from Fritz Einfét of St. Louis, proving 
an alibi in the case of ang Allstein? You will 
not refuse that much * 

“ But what advang@can you possibly expect 
to derive from suchgorder? By your own ad- 
mission, it will be ipossible to hear from the 
United States in lesan aweek. It would be 
trifling with the digity of my office to give so 
puerile an order.” 

“If [had had gtvelation of the truth from 
heaven, I could mfel more certain than I now 
do of the innocéeof that young man; and in 
the name of just, as well as mercy, I beseech 
your honor to gat this one harmless request, 
whimsical thogiyou may believe it to be.”’ 

“ Well, well. aid the judge, after a moment’s 
reflection, “‘ bétso—I will send an order to that 
effect. But gare both fit candidates for Bed- 
lam—both thmaker and the entertainer of such 
a proposition’ 

I bowed I, but said nothing. I had nota 
second to’ wie on either thanks or explana- 
tions. Myaist friend was waiting atthe depot, 
and the latin for Liege was to start in ten 


minutes. 
“ Now, whey,” said I, “three ducats if you 


reach theé@ot before the night train starts.’’ 

And I spag into my hack. 

If ewwheels “burned the pavement,” as 
the Fremisay, ours did that night. We saved 
our distee by a hair’s breadth, and before I 
had timo draw a comfortably fall breath, we 
were thdering away towards Aix-la-Chapelle 
agaia.0n we went, with but a few minutes’ 
delay‘that place, and then away to Liege. 
Herete sleepy attendants transferred us to 
anotktrain, and we crossed the Meuse and 
bowlaway, over the Belgian plains, to Brus- 
sels Here, to my great annoyance, we had to 
waiill six o'clock, A. M., before we could start 
forGhent, there having been some alteration 
mi in the schedule, to take effect that moining. 
AGhent, there was a similar delay for the 
$a reason. 

These stoppages fretted me into a perfect 
fer, In myown country, I would have made 
bowance for something of the sort; but here 
i Belgium, where their railway trains are 
mally more regular than clocks and watches, 
ver dreamed of any detention. 

At last we were off for Bruges, and there was 








In spite of the vigilance of the officers, I com a more stopping till we reached our destination 


| —the port of Ostend. It was almost noon, and 

without a minute’s delay I set about the business 

that brought me there. For four or five hours I 
was kept on the tenter-hooks of suspense, and 
when I left again, I had but a shred of hope to 
carry back with me to Reinberg. My artist- 
friend, Ernest Andernach (have I told you his 
name before ?) was left behind, while I pushed 
on with all speed to Reinberg, stopping to make 
certain indispensable preparations by the way. 

The execution was to take place at “ten 
o’clock, and it was already half past nine when 
I rode into the village. The scaffuld had already 
reared its sinister form on a hill in the suburbs, 
and a great concourse of country-people were 
assembled to see the show. The place was nom- 
inally enclosed ; but the wall was so low, and 
the ground rose to such an altitude in the centre 
of the enclosure, that few of the multitude wero 
debarred from seeing all that was going on. 

While I was gazing upon this scene, a loud 
shout attracted my attention. It came from the 
direction of the jail, and proclaimed that the 
mournful procession was about to start for the 
scaffold. I turned away, sick at heart, for the 
hour was now so fearfully near, that I felt hope 
fast giving way to despair. 

Being unwilling to originate any expectations 
which might in the end prove to be groundless, 
Thad said nothing to Allstein or to Rose of the 
exertions I intended to make; and as the pros- 
pect grew more and more gloomy, I rejoiced 
that I had thus refrained. 

The procession reached the spot. It now 
wanted but ten minutes of ten. The road from 
Monjoie wound down a declivity, a spur of the 
Eyfel Gebirge, for a long distance, in full view 
of the place where we were, and that road was 
now an object of the most painful and absorbing 
interest to me. 

When the officers of justice arrived, I advanced 
to meet them. Herr Strumpfen, with his puffy 
little person mounted on a little fat male, not un- 
like himself, led the van of the procession. I 
saluted him, and presented the order from the 
judge, which had, at my request, been sent to 
Aix-la-Chapelle, where I had obtained it and 
brought it with me, 

“ His excellency has written to inform me that 
he had entrusted you with a very silly docu- 
ment,” said he ; “ and his excellency has told the 
truth. But why do you offer it to me? You 
haven’t, of course, received any news from 
America?” 

“Not yet, Herr Strumpfen; but I am ex- 
pecting news every moment.” 

The latter man shrugged his shoulders, and 
said, as plainly as gestures without words could 
say: “ Humph! the man is an idiot, positively.” 
And he waved his hand as a signal for the pro- 
cession to advance. 

Poor Luther was surrounded by an escort of 
soldiers. He looked firm and collected, but he 
was very pale. Rose had been to see him, and 
had been carried away from the jail in a swoon. 
The procession entered the enclosure, and ad- 
vanced to the foot of the scaffold. I turned ny 
eyes in the direction of the road, but there was 
nothing there. I doubt if the convict himself 
felt worse than I did at that moment, for with 
him the agony of suspense was over. 

I looked at my watch. But three minntes 
left! Still nothing onthe road. And yet—yes 
—yes—huzza! there comes—alas! alas! it is 
a peasant on a mule, speeding to the show— 
nothing more. The last minute is gone—the 
final order is about to be given—and that hideous 
Atropos, the executioner, stands ready to cut the 
thread of life. 

At this fearful moment, I thought I saw a 
glimpse of something moving among the trees, 
far off on the mountain side, above the point 
where the bare road became visible. O for a 
telescope! There it was again—and yet again. 
It was something moving, surely, but it was im- 
possible to tell what it was. 

Iwrang my hands in very desperation, and 
the nails ploughed great furrows in my flesh 
without my being conscious of it. In a few sec- 
onds I could see the advancing figure more 
plainly. It was certainly a horseman. 

“Hold! hold! for your lives!” shouted I, as 
Allstein, with a firm, steady step, ascended the 
platform. ‘“ Hold! I see my messenger!” 





I spoke at random, for I was far from being 
sure that it was he. But in a second or two the 
figure was in the open road, and | saw plainly 
that it was Ernest Andernach, riding furiously 
down the mountain side, and waving in the air 
a white handkerchief attached to his whip. 
Half crazy with excitement, I shouted aloud : 

“Safe! safe ! thank God, he is safe! Huzza!” 

But at that instant, without paying the least 
attention to me, the thick-headed Strumpfen 
gave the final order to the executioner. 

“ Infamons assassin !’’ screamed I; “ would 
you commit a murder! Don’t you see Herr 
Andernach, who is riding down the mountain, 
and who will behere in five minutes, with proofs 
of the prisoner's innocence ?” 

“ Pish!” cried old cabbage-head, pompously ; 
“the man’s deranged. Goon with the execu- 
tion, this instant !’”’ 

The minister of death stepped forward, while 
the eyes of the spectators were turned alternately 
to the approaching horseman, and to the scaffold 
and the tree beside it, where I had perched my- 
self. The imminence of the danger restored all 
my self-possession, and I became perfectly cool 
and collected- Desperate cases, thought I, re- 
quire desperate remedies. I drew my Colt’s 
revolver from my pocket, and fixing my eye 
upon Strumpfen, while I levelled the pistol, I 
said, in acalm, deep-toned voice : 

“ By the blue-arched heaven above us, I will 
send a bullet to your heart if a hair of the prison- 
er’s head is touched !” 

The soldiers made a show of levelling their 
muskets at me, while they looked at their ser- 
geant and their sergeant looked at Strumpfen; 
but the barrels of a six-shooter are ugly things to 
look into; so at least. they seemed to think, for 
they were excessively slow in their movements ; 
and so too, apparently, thought Herr Strampfen, 
for he made a sign which brought the maskets 
down again, and suspended the execution. 
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By this time we could hear the hoofs of the 
artist’s horse, as he came clattering over the 
rocky road, and in a very few minutes he made 
his appearance, all covered with dust, and sweat, 
and foam. The horse, however, was not much 
distressed, for on my return from Ostend, I had 
taken care to provide relays of fresh animals 
from the railroad to Reinberg. 

Amid the shouts and cheers of the people, 
Andernach rode up and handed mea packet. I 
opened it, and still standing in the tree, pro- 
claimed its contents at the top of my voice. 

“ Here,” said I, “is the sworn and legally au- 
thenticated statement of Fritz Einfeldt, whom 
you all know. It is in these words: 

“On the night of the 13th of June, 1856, I 
left Reinberg, about half after nine o’clock, in 
company with Luther Allstein; and with two 
exceptions, he was not out of my sight that night. 
At my mother’s house, I left him, about half a 
minute, to go into the stable and get our knap- 
sacks ; and at Monjoie, I was in the inn, perhaps 
ten minutes, while he saton a bench outside. It 
is therefore impossible that he eould have com- 
mitted a murder that night, without my knowing 
it. As for Carl Blitzer—’” 

At this point I saw the swaggerer, Brucher, 
trying his best to slip away unobserved. 

“It is my earnest request,” cried I, “that 
Hans Brucher be not allowed to leave the place.” 

A dozen stout young fellows sprang forward 
and seized him. He struggled and swore a good 
deal, but a brawny butcher pulled outa rope-and 
threatened to tie him unless he kept himself quiet. 
He was still enough after that. He was no fav- 
orite among the young fellows of the valley, and 
he knew it perfectly well. 

“«* As for Carl Blitzer,’” continued I, resum- 
ing the deposition of young Einfeldt, ‘I saw 
nothing and knew nothing of him, after the time 
when we left him, early that evening, at the 
White Hart; but it is proper to say that I did 
see Hans Brucher, with a gun in his hand, pass- 
ing the corner of my mother’s garden, and going 
towardsold Herr Blitzer’s. Luther Allstein did 
not notice him, and I thought it best to say noth- 
ing about it; but ever since I heard of the mur- 
der I have believed that Bracher was the assas- 
sin ; and I now feel sure of it, since he has per- 
jured himself in trying to swear away the life of 
Allstein.’” 

“And now, Mein Herr Strumpfen, I claim 
your compliance with the order which I have 
had the honor to present to you. Here is the 
testimony of Fritz Einfeldt, corroborating the de- 
fence made by Luther Allstein, and I therefore 
demand a postponement of this execution.” 

“ And do you really think,” sputtered the little 
man, “that lam such a fool as to swallow all 
that stuff? Have you not already admitted that 
Allstein’s lawyer could not receive an answer 
for a week yet ?” 

“Very true, Mein Herr; but this is not a re- 
ply to Allstein’s lawyer; it is a reply to a com- 
munication of my own.” 

fA communication to whom ?” 

“ A communication to Fritz Einfeldt, of St. 
Louis, in the United States of America.” 

“And when, pray, was this communication 
sent to St. Louis ?” 

“ Yesterday afternoon.” 

“And when did you receive the reply ?” 

“Tt reached Ostend last night, or perhaps early 
this morning.” . 

“ And how far is it from Ostend to St. Louis ?” 

“ Well, I don’t know exactly. Something 
over four thousand miles, I suppose.” 

“And you have sent a communication four 
thousand miles and received an answer, since 
this time yesterday ?” 

“ Yes, Mein Herr.”’ 

“Didn't I tell you the man wagjimad? Let 
the execution proceed instantly.” 

“Wait a moment, Herr Strumpfen. Did you 
never hear of such a thing as an Atlantic Ocean 
Telegraph ?” 

“ A what?” 

“A telegraph, across the ocean, to America?” 

A dim, indistinct, half perception of the truth 
began to dawn upon the obfuscated understand- 
ing of theGerman. He had heard of the laying 
of the telegraph cable, but, until brought home 
to his mind by a practical demonstration, it had 
been a mere hazy, indefinite idea, like something 
belonging to another world, which could not pos- 
sibly be any concern of his. However, when I 
sent him the despatch, duly authenticated by the 
various operators through whose hands it had 
passed, from St. Louis to Ostend, accompanied 
by the copy of the Allgemeine Zeitung containing 
the article which had first attracted my attention 
to the fact thatthe Atlantic line was now regu- 
larly open to the public, he was sufficiently en- 
lightened to perceive the necessity of obeying the 
order and postponing the execution. 

“ And yet one more request, Mein Herr,” said 
I. “Let Hans Brucher by all means be taken 
into custod$ by the proper officers. He has 
evidently been guilty of perjury, of the blackest 
character, and I fear of something worse.” 
After reflecting and scratching his head awhile, 
Herr Strumpfeu gave order to apprehend him. 
“And now, with your permission, I will ask 
this young man a question or two. You swore, 
at the late trial, that Luther Allstein’s rifle had a 
silver plate upon it, on which his initials were 
engraved. How did you know that such was 
the fact ?” 
cause [ had seen it,” said Bracher quickly. 
“T have seen Allstein with it, and have had it ih 
my own hands more than once.” 

“ Very well. I hope that reply will be care- 
fully noted and remembered. Mein Herr Wil- 
helm Heinrich Stalbach, please step this way. 
You are an engraver, are you not?” 

“ Yes—in a small way.” 

“Did you put the silver plate upon Luther 
Allstein’s rifle, and engrave his initials on it?” 

“Yes, Mein Herr, I did.” 

“Please tell us all you know about it.” 

“ Well, one day in the early part of June, 
1856, Luther brought his rifle to me, and asked 
me to put a little silver plate on it, with his ini- 
tials, for he was going away before long, and 
wanted to t:ke it with him. He told me after- 
wards that I need not be in a hurry about it, for 
he had conclided not to take it. I put on the 





plate, and took the gun home the thirteenth of 
June, a little before dark. I didn’t see Luther 
or anybody else about, so I set the rifle in the 
corner of the porch. When I heard about the 
murder, I felt sorry that I had put it where I did, 
for I was afraid that somebody had stolen it out 
of the porch, and shot young Blitzer with it. I 
was away at the time of the trial, and when I 
came back I didn’t like to say anything about 
the rifle, because Hans Brucher had threatened 
to shoot anybody that would give evidence con- 
trary to his.” 


“Was it that same day, Herr Statbach, the 


thirteenth of June, that you put the plate on?” 


“The very same day. I took it home as soon 


as ever I had finished it; and I remember the 
date because I know it was the night of the mur- 
der, which was the thirteenth.” 


“Then it was absolutely impossible for Hans 


Brucher to have seenfthat plate, or to know any- 
thing about it, unless he had something to do 
with the rifle that very night ?” 


“‘ Absolutely impossible.” 
This reply was hailed with a tremendous shout 


by the by-standers, and from that moment the 
belief in Brucher’s guilt as well as Allstein’s in- 
nocence was universal, and in fact the former in- 
dividual was but too glad to surrender himself 
to the custody ot the soldiers. The scowls and 
curses of the infuriated populace were anything 
but agreeable to the now crest-fallen swaggerer. 


This all happened the day before yesterday, 
and nothing has been done in the matter thus 
far. There can be no doubt, however, that Lu- 
ther Allstein will be set at liberty and that Bru- 
cher will suffer in his place; for the latter has 
made a fall confession of the murder of Blitzer, 
which he committed, influenced by the double 
motive of getting possession of his money and 
valuables, and fastening a charge of murder upon 
Allstin, who stood between him and his courted 
prize,the lovely Rose. He had heard of the al- 
tercation at the White Hart, and when, as he 
was gdng home past old Allstein’s house, he 
saw Luther’s rifle in the porch, he at once con- 
ceived the diabolical project which he afterwards 
carried into execution. He found, in a box in 
the breeca of the gun, the marked bullet, and the 
screw driver which he purposely dropped. After 
directing fie suspicions of the officers towards 
his rival, hi thought it best to absent himself for 
awhile, andtherefore went to America. 

Brucher vas stimulated to return by the ex- 
pected returtof Alistein, and by a piece of news 
which came ito his possession. He learned that 
a wealthy aut of Rose’s, who lived near Chicago, 
had died, leaing Rose everything she possessed. 
He resolved, i possible, to become her husband 
before this new reached Germany.” He posted 
off immediatel; to St. Louis, informed Rose’s 
father of his inended voyage, and artfully sug- 
gested to him tlat Luther ought to have a letter 
with him giving his formal consent to his (Lu- 
ther’s) marriage with his daughter; and as he 
meant to sail in te same vessel, from New York, 
he would take itm there and give it to him. 

This letter wasiddressed to Uncle Gebhardt, 
and enjoined it upa Rose to “ marry the bearer.” 
Hans of course rained the letter in his own 
possession, and béame himself “the bearer,” 
and was very nea becoming the husband of 
Rose and the mastr of her sixty or seventy 
thousand dollars. 

Though Allstein is;till in jail, Rose and he 
are both as lively as Cickets, for they have now 
no fears about the ultiyate result. It was the 
number of the AllgemeineZeitung, of course, which 
suggested the ocean teléraph as a better thing 
to depend upon than the ing of Prussia. I had 
hoped to send a message tom Liege, or at least 
from Brussels, but findin, no despatches had 
ever yet been sent from tho» offices to America, 
I saw that it would be impotnt, if not absolute- 
ly necessary, to go to Ostendthe terminus of the 
submarine line between Engind and Belgiam. 
But even from ‘Ostend no métage had yet been 
sent across the Atlantic. 

Being therefore the first of s kind, my tele- 
gram had numerous obstacles y encounter. I 
will not enumerate them, but trely say that I 
did not leave until I had put the ffair in such a 
position that success became at lest possible. It 
was, however, altogether a questio of time. 

Leaving my friend behind to neive the an- 
swer from St. Louis and bring it ono Reinberg 
with all possible expedition, I starte on before, 
and took the measures which I havetated. It 
was thus that I became the sender¢ the first 
private telegram from Belgium, if nofrom con- 
tinental Europe, to America, and tht agent in 
the saving of the first life ever pré&ved by 
means of the Ocean Telegraph. I my very 
safely assert that it will not be the last on, 
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AN ARREST. 


Some years ago, a small sized man Wt to 
the plantation of a gentleman not far from \yis. 
ville, who was light in wit, but rather hea, jg 
flesh, with a piece of paper in his hand, foldt jy 
a form, and known by the abbreviation of ea, 
Having found the owner of the plantation inh, 
field, he explained his business, when he was.. 
quested to read his capias, which commenced, 
usual—‘ You are hereby commanded with 
delay to take the body of,” ete. 

“Humph,” says the prisoner, stretching hin 
self on his back, “I’m ready.” 

“Q, but you don’t expect me to carry you iz 
my arms ?” 

“ Certainly ; yop- must. take my body, you 
know, I do not resi8t gye”process of the law, but 
submit with cheerfulness.” 

“Will you wait until I can bring a cart?” 

“Can’t promise. I may recover from fatigue 
in the meantime.” 

“Well, what must I do?” 

“ You must do your duty.” 

And there he lay immovable until the sheriff 
left, when he left also.— Aentucky Eraminer. 
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SECRET RELIGION, 


Cecil says, God is often lost in prayers and 
ordinances. ‘ Enter into thy chamber,” said 
he, “and shut thy door about thee.” “ Shut thy 
door about thee” means much; it means—shut 
out not only frivolity, but business ; not only the 
company abroad, but the company at home; it 
means—let thy poor soul have @ little rest and 





refreshment, and God have opportunity to speak 
to thee in a still small voice, or he will speak in 
thunder. Iam persuaded the Lord would often 
speak more softly if we would shut the door. 


[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


“IT MIGHT HAVE BEEN.” 


BY MARY A. LOWELL. 

A sort, sweet, calm day, inthe very closing 
of the “ month of roses,”’ was fast approaching 
its noontide. The sun lay warm, but not too fer- 
vid, over hills and vales bright with summer 
verdure, while already in the rich meadows the 
hay-cutters had been at work mowing down the 
fragrant clover, the perfume of which diffused 
itself for miles around. No wonder that the 
perfumers try to imitate the delicate aroma of 
new mown hay, although one would think that 
they might well despair of doing se successfully. 
They who wish for it in perfection, must seek it 
in the breath of country air, with the sweet ac- 
companiments of the wild bird’s notes, the gush 
of mountain streams, the cool drip of the moss- 
covered bucket, and the “thousand witcheries ” 
that only lovers of the country can understand 
and appreciate. 

But while we linger, the haymakers are at 
work—and see, among them is a young girl, 
whose coarse brown frock and tattered straw 
hat, while they proclaim her poverty, cannot hide 
her beauty. The free, untrammelled grace of 
her perfect figure, as she plies the long rake, and 
the finely moulded face, almost sad in its serene 
repose, were fitting subjects fora painter. There 
is a freshness, a purity about the clothes, not- 
withstanding their many rents—a clear, unsullied 
look upon the brown cheek, and a smoothness in 
the glossy ringlets that cluster beneath the old 
hat that show a corresponding purity in the 
maiden’s heart. 

I said the face was almost sad. Within that 
little heart there were longings, vague and unde- 
finable, but growing stronger each day after a 
higher life—a life of something better than mere 
toil, yet far from despising the simple, healthful 
country work—a life that should blend with this 
work of the hands, another work that would be 
more earnest, dignifying and ennobling. No 
thought of her own singular beauty had ever 
troubled or delighted her simple mind. She 
knew that her face was brown and sunburnt; 
quite different to the clear pink and white of the 
young ladies at the grand house on the hill; but 
it never occurred to her that it wofld be thought 
prettier for that very reason. 

In short, Maud Mueller, for it was the maiden 
whose brief love dream has inspired the lay of 
him—the poet of America, of whom we, as a 
nation, ought to be proud, afd who dips his pen 
into the element of truth, as well as of fancy— 
Maud Mueller was a sweet and noble girl—far 
nobler than her pink and white neighbors, Con- 
stance and Augusta Greville, whose father rev- 
elled in wealth. And on this day of all others, 
with the beauty of sky and earth above and be- 
neath her, in one of nature’s richest and rarest 
moods, the girl seemed touched and elevated be- 
yond eyen her usual aspirations. 

It said) neat, fhour of noon, and 
the labbrers were retinfé th the shade of the 
apple trees in the green lane beside the meadow, 
for their mid-day refreshment. Maud, all un- 
conscious that for the last half hour, a horseman 
beneath those trees had been gazing upon her 
as she moved lightly at*her work, now drew a 
few leaves of a book from her bosom and sat 
down to read. 

The gazer was young Ferdinand Trent, the 
newly appointed judge of the district of Bel- 
gravia ; and as the handsome animal which he 
rode pawed loudly against the roots of the tree, 
Maud started to see a fine, intellectual looking 
man intently observing her. 

“ My good girl,” said the stranger, “I have 
been riding long, and am thirsty. Will you 
bring me some water from the spring in the 
meadow *” 

She waited to make no reply, but flew over the 
ground to bring back the water, cool and spark- 
ling, in the little pewter cup which hung at her 
waist. As she handed it up to him, her eyes 
glanced down upon her bare feet, and she felt a 
sensation of deep shame that they should be 
seen. The kind and cordial voice that thanked 
her, somewhat re-assured her. 

“T had heard you singing, when I rode down 
the lane, and almost envied you the light heart 
that allows one to sing while laboring. Let me 
see what you are reading.” And he reached 
out his hand to take the tattered book. 

It was a fragment of Burns—he who speaks 
to the hearts of the poor as well as the rich, and 
whose songs thrill through the great heart of 
humanity. The stranger smiled, as without 
title-page or cover, the old, world-wide, homely, 
yet passingly sweet rhymes of him— 


‘© Whose words are driven, 
Like flower seeds by the far winds sown, 
Where’er beneath the skies «f heaven 
The birds of fame have flown,” 


met his gaze. 
“ And soyou read Burns? Do you like him ?” 
“O, ever so much,” answered Mand ; then, 
fearing that she had spoken too impulsively to a 
stranger, she again looked down blushingly. 
“T will send you a full copy, if you will give 
me this,” said the young judge, and the girl, 
with a longing gaze after the book, resigned 
it somewhat unwillingly into his hands, and saw 
him fold it up carefuffy and place it within his 
vest. A few paggi ords about the loveliness 
of the day, the Po and flowers, and he was 
rone. Far qin the lane he checked the pranc- 
ng step of his beautiful horse, and looked back. 
laud stood motionless as a statue, just where he 
\d left her, her arms folded on her breast, her 


h thrown on the grass, and her small, graceful | 


ha bent, as if in deep thought. 
A lovely creature !’’ he said, aloud. ‘‘ Where 
C04 she have got that refined look and man- 


née’ His horse shied as he spoke, for the | 


br@zaw what his master had not seen—Mr. 
Greye’s pony chaise, with the two young la- 
dies jt, standing close beside the walk. Trent 
won@ed if they had heard his soliloquy. 

Misconstance held the reins, her hands and 
wrist$frectually shielded from the sun by 
long, tk gloves, while Augusta’s cheeks were 
as well yreened by a large, double veil. 

“Glo see you, Mr. Trent,” said both the 








ladies; and Augusta added, in her soft, lisping 
tones, “this is such a lonesome way to drive, 
that we have been absolutely afraid to proceed 
any farther.” 

Her voice sounded flat and insipid, after the 
fall, rich notes that had floated to his ear from 
Maud Mueller’s, and the delicate satin cheek, 
which she removed her veil for a moment to dis- 
play, seemed quite as insipid, after gazing so long 
upon the brown face with its great dark eyes, and 
the wealth of glossy curls in which it was framed. 

For a moment he dreamed a dream, the reve- 
lation of which would have created a shock 
throughout the aristocratic upper-tendom of all 
Belgravia. It pictured Maud Mueller, robed in 
white, flitting about in his own dwelling—the 


‘angel of his household. It pictured to him that 


beautifully shaped hand, not a shade of its rich 
brown hue faded, enclosed within his own, while 
he read to her from the grand old poets, or heard 
her sing the wild ballads which he loved. But 
the thought of his proud family broke up that 
dream ; and when Augusta’s weak, affected voice 
ceased, he dreamed again that he too was poor 
and a laborer, and that his life and Maud’s 
might pass away together under the boughs of 
the green lane, or in some small cot, where the 
world should never intrude with its cares, upon 
their simple and earnest love. 

And Maud—did no dream cause the bright, 
red blood to struggle up to that smooth, brown 
cheek, as she stood folding her arms beneath the 
tree where the stranger had left her? No stran- 
ger though was Ferdinand Trent, except that 
they had not spoken before. She had often seen 
him, and knew that he was the son of the proud 
lady who sometimes bought flowers from her 
father’s little garden, as she stopped at the gate 
in her carriage, and who always offered in pay- 
ment, larger coins than the old man could 
change, as if to mock him with her riches. But 
notwithstanding her somewhat unpleasant rem- 
iniscence of the lady, Maud did not scruple to 
whisper her own wild wishes to herself. 

“ Ah, me!” she sighed, “that is a goodly face 
that smiled upon me as sweetly as if I had been 
a grand lady like those yonder in the great 
house. If I had the power of the fairy queen 
that I read of the other day, I would make my- 
self his wife. Would I not then ‘walk in silk 
attire, and siller hae to spare” Yes, and not 
only myself, but all our family should fare the 
better for my being rich.” And Maud went on 
in imagination dressing up her mother and the 
baby in white clothes, and making her father 
and brother look respectable. 

O, happy dreams, that youth only can weave ! 
who shall say that they are altogether vain, when 
they so brighten up the cloudy reality of life? 
But alas, for the waking! 

There was a grand gathering as Mr. Greville’s, 
on Christmas Eve. Music and dancing, and the 
glare of bright lights, and the soft rustle of silken 
dresses, and the red flush of wine in costly gob- 
lets. And on that night, Ferdinand Trent, obe- 
dient to the requirements of his lady mother, 
smothered down ghe thought of sweet, innocent 
Maud Mueller, and wedded himself to the pink 
and white beauties of Augusta Greville. 

The bride was happy enough, fomthere was no 
stint in the rich gifts with which her husband 
surrounded her, but she never changed from that 
vapid and self-conceited thing which he thought 
her, on the day when he turned away from 
Mand’s bright, intelligent face among the trees. 
She was no companion for him ; for when he 
most needed sympathy and companionship, she 
was immersed in fashionable follies, and inter- 
ested in nothing deeper or higher. Alone and 
weary after along day at court, he would sit, 
vainly picturing to himself the sight of a sweet, 
young face beside him, answering his admiring 
gaze with earnest, loving looks ; and he longed 
for a draught at that cool spring, as if it would 
quench the fever athisheart. Alas, it might have 
been! 

Maud sat by the fire, the next day after the 
Christmas wedding. Her little brother had 
called her in vain to look out and see the wed- 
dipg party, as they started off upon a journey. 
She heard the sound of the horses’ feet 22 they 
trampled past, and shrunk as though they were 
treading on her heart. She rose and put away 
the exquisitely bound volume of Burns, which 
she had received the next day after her interview 
of the past summer. : 

“ Never to look at it again,” she said, with the 
tears gathering in her large, brown eyes. 

“Come, come, Maud, —this is your last 
chance!” cried her brother, from the window, 
while the baby was vainly trying to climb up to 
look out. Maud lifted the child to the chair be- 
fore the window, and then, resolutely shutting 
her eyes, she stood a little behind, until little 
Berty, looking up to see if she admired the 
show, exclaimed : 

“Now, Mand, that is real make believe; you 
are not looking, and there they go out of sight!” 

Then she opened her eyes, and caught the last 
sight of the white plumes and the fluttering of a 
veil. Another moment, and she lay on the 
floor, white and cold as the Christmas snow that 
covered the ground. 





From a scene of vain contention and petty, 
fretful exactions at home, Judge Trent, in a state 
of miserable unrest, turned his horse down the 
green lane, where, seven years ago, he had 
stopped to drink from the meadow brook, the 


sweetest draught he had ever known. Life had 
passed very slowly since then. Dreams had 
given place to very bitter realities. Augusta 


Greville’s softness had, like some domestic 
animal’s, only concealed the claws; and her 
sharp voice, attuned to a louder key than was 
ever heard in her girlhood, sometimes gave out 
notes that fell like the rattle of hail stones upon 
Trent’s heart. But he had escaped the storm 
now, and on this June morning, he rode down 
to the fairy scene again. He passed a low cot- 
tage where two or three children were playing 
round the door, and a man sat inside the window 
with a mug of beer beside him and a long pipe 
in his mouth. A woman, > somewhat 
bent, as if from weak: waal@atting wood at 
the door, while " 
The axe drow 


ed on and smoked ! 
*of the horse’s feet 
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until he was nearly opposite. She looked up 
with a startled air, and then Trent saw the eyer. 
They were those of Maud Mueller, And this 
was her husband—these, her children! Chil- 
dren with the dark, flashing eyes of their mother, 
with the unconscious grace too, that had distin- 
guished her, and the same clear, brown skin that 
had been hers. She was pale, faded, and looked 
unhappy now, but she had beauty still. What 
a look she gave, as she felt his eyes gazing upon 
| her! In that moment, all that she had suffered 
in her wretched marriage with the clod that sat 
there enveloped in smoke—all that she had once 
| wished, but had not dared to hope—all the 
| frautic thoughts of that terrible Christmas day 
| rushed to her heart. One-look of recognition, 
aslight bend from his horse, and he was gone ! 
Maud ran into the little kitchen behind the 
room where her stupid husband sat. ©, such 
tears! it seemed impossible that human eyes 
could weep those large, fast-dropping tears. 
Through them, as she sat, she gazed long upon 
the coarsely stained walls, until they changed 
into those of a richly lighted and splendid apart- 
ment. She could see her husband in the room 
beyond, but it was no longer himself. He was 
transformed to the image of him who had never 
been long absent from her thoughts. Her chil- 
dren whom she beheld around the door, took the 
semblance of the richly-clad infants of the rich ; 
and the poor yard with its small woodpile that 
had just taxed her strength so severely, melted 
away into lawns, and fields, and parks. A mo- 
ment more, and she was down by the spring, 
still weeping and saying, as the vision faded 
away into the remorseless reality of her life : 
“Tt might have been—1T MIGHT HAVE BEEN 
As if an echo had repeated her words, there 
came to her ear, as she sat hidden by the apple- 
tree, a murmur that said audibly—‘ It might 
have been!” Truly indeed, does our own sweet- 
est poet tell us that— 


“ Of all ead words of tongue or pen, 
The saddest aré these—‘ It might have been.’ ”” 


Pousetvife's Department. 
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Seed Cake, 

Sift two and a half pounds of flour, with halfa pound 
of good white or loaf sugar, pounded into a pan or bow! ; 
make = cavity in the centre, and pour in half a pint of 
lukewarm milk, and a tablespoonful of thick yeast; mix 
the milk and yeast with enough flour to make it as thick 
as cream (this is called setting a sponge); set it by ina 
warin place for one hour; in the meantime, melt ,to an 
oil half a pound of fresh butter, and add to it the other 
ingredients, with ore ounce of caraway-seed, and enough 
of milk to make it of a middling stiffness; line a hoop 
with paper, well rubbed over with butter; put in the 
mixture; set it some time to prove in a stove, or before a 
fire, and bake it on a plate about an hour, in rather a 
hot oven; when done, rub the top over with a paste- 
brush dipped in milk. 


To Fill a decayed Tooth. 
When a tooth is too much decayed to be filled by a 
dentist, or the person is ata distance from one, gutta 
percha will be found an asefulexpedient. Drop a small 
piece of this substance in boilij) water; then taliing off 
as much as will probably fill the tooth nearly level, press 
it while soft into the cavity, Then hold cold water in 
the mouth on that side, to harden it, It has been known 
to preserve a tooth two years at least, and keeps it free 
from cold. 





Scalloped Oysters. 

Wash clean some bottom shells of the oysters; if you 
have not silver ehells or scallop-shells, butter and bread- 
crumb them; blanch your oysters; either do them whole 
or cut them; make a thick sauce with the liquor, adding 
@ good teaspoonful of white sauce; season with cayenne 
pepper and salt; fill in the shells and bread-crumbs on 
the top, and sprinkle clarified butter on the tops; brown 
them in the oven; dish them upon a napkin. 










































Superior Paste. 
Mix flour and water, with a little brown sugar, anda 
very small quantity of corrosive sublimate in powder, 
and boil it until sufficiently thick and smooth. The 
sugar will keep the paste flexible, and prevent it scaling 
off from smooth surfaces, and the corrosive sublimate 
will check its fermentation ; a drop or two of oil of anise- 
seed, lavender, or bergamot, will prevent the paste turn- 

ing mouldy. 
_ 


Sir A. Cooper’s Chilb) 

One ounce of camphorat 
ounce of liquid subacetate of lead§™ 
usual way, three or four times a day. 
vinegar asa preventive; its efficacy 
by the addition to the vinegar of one 
tity of camphorated spirit. 






apply in the 
persons use 
be increased 
of ite quan- 


Boiled Rabbits. . 

A rabbit should boil only twenty minutes, and boil 
slowly ; if larger than common, an extra ten minutes may 
bs allowed. It should be sent to table smothered in 
onion sauce; the water should be kept free from scum. 
It is trussed for boiling differently from what it is for 
roasting. 


Roast Oysters. 

Large oysters, not opened; a few minutes before they 
are wanted, put them on a gridiron over a modegate fire; 
when done, they will open; do not lose the liqweg that is 
in the sheli with the oysters; send them hot upen 
napkin. 


Cold Pudding. 
Make a thick castard; line a mould with raisins, mar- 

} malade, and Savoy biscuits, cut into shreds; pour the 
custard into the mould, let it boil an hour, and when 
cold, turn it out, and serve it up with wine-sauce 


= « 








Caulifiowers, Pickled. 

Cut the caulitlowers in pieces, and throw them into 
boiling water for a quarter of an hour; then lay them on 
cloths to drain. Put them in a jar with cloves and salt, 
| and corer them with the best vinegar 


Gingerbread Nuts. 

One pound of flour; rub into it, quarter pound of but- 
| ter, quarter pound of white powdered sugar, one ounce 
| of grated ginger, and the peel of a lemon. Bake ins 
slow oven 








For a sudden Hoarseness. 
Mix one teaspoonful of sweet spirits of nitre in « wine 
glassful of water. This may be taken two or three times 

| aday 


Dentitrice. 4 
Charcoal and honey, formed lato a paste, forms ¢ very 
excellent preparation for cleaning the teets with 





Oyster Fritters. 
Beard. dip them Inte an omelet, sprinkle well with 
cra.abe of breed; fry them brown 





To darken Mahogany. 
Drsp 8 nettule of line in » basin of water, and wan 
mahogany with it. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
LINES TO J. H. M. 


BY LENA LYLE. 
Thy brow is furrowed o'er with cares, 
And time has sprinkled silver hairs 
Amid each ebon wave. 
Yet thou art dearer grown to me, 
My earnest love will follow thee 
Down even to the grave. 


Thy brow is pencilled o'er with thought, 
Of noble, earnest, Meep import, 

Thy thoughts all heavenward move. 
Thy heart’s pure treasures thou dost fling 
Before the cross, where thou dost cling 

With fond, enduring love. 





MORAL GOVERNMENT. 


He who checks a child with terror, 
Stops its play and stills its song, 

Not alone commits an error, 
But a great and moral wrong. 

Give it play, and never fear it; 
Active life is no defect ; 

Never, never break its spirit— 
Curb it only to direct. 

Would you stop the flowing river, 
Thinkiog it would cease to flow? 

Onward it must tlow forever— 
Better teach it where to go.—ANon. 


MORNING. 

The morning lark, the messenger of day, 

Saluted in her song the morning gray, 

And soon the sun arose with beams so bright, 

That all th’ horizon laughed to see the joyous sight; 

He with his tepid rays the rose renews, 

And licks the drooping leaves, and dries the dews. 
(Drypen. 


MAN. 


Man is that temple, most catholic and holy: 
Man is that awful palace-hall of God, 
Whose inmost forms are consecrated wholly 
In those bright worlds wHere evil hath not trod. 
(T. L. Harris. 
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THE BLIND GIRL’S LOVE. 


BY MRS. M. A. DENISON. 


“And she was blind! That beautiful girl! 
I could not realize it. I studied that pure face, 
the eyes that,—as is often the case with those 
who are born without sight,—large, bright and 
liquid, seemed endowed with rarer powers of per- 
ception than is usual—the polished brow over 
which auburn tresses were folded—the oval face, 
so spiritual in its outlines and coloring, the sen- 
sitive lips, scarlet as berries, and I could not be- 
lieve for the moment that she did not see me 
watching her so curiously. She must reprove 
me, I thought, by a look—but no. The eyes 
took the direction of the many voices about her, 
wandering now here, now there, but never rested 
on me. I had not spoken.” 

The speaker pau He was a man of mid- 
dle age, plainly dresshd, a man of elegant tastes 
—keen, quick, observant of men and matters. 
One who was with me had been bantering him 
about his single state, and had thoughtlessly 
wounded him. 

It is not safe to jest upon such matters. The 
lip may not tremble, the eye grow less steady, or 
the color flutter back from the cheeks, but some- 
times our words press upon a buried thorn, and 
the heart is probed and bleeds anew. The story 
might have been told for our instruction. I give 
it in his words :— 

“‘T was a young man then, fresh from the sub- 
urbs of New York. I had become a clerk in one 
of the first firms of the great commercial city, 
and consequently felt myself able to board in 
what seemed to me good style. My friend Frank 
Appleby, who had been my companion at school 
and my chum in college, met me almost upon 
the moment of my landing from the cars with 
the exclamation—‘I’ve got a capital boarding 
house, the best in the city—only been there a 
week, but its a gre: ce I tell you!’ 

So I wei i posited my trunk in his 
room, a spacious chamber, and that 
night as I ed and sat down to supper after 
an introduction to my fellow-boarders, I first saw 
Emily Houston. There were two daughters, the 
house was kept by a pale widow who had all her 
life been accustomed to the refinements and 
elegancies of wealth, until the death of her hus- 
band five years before. Since that time she had 
supported herself by taking in boarders. 

Emily was the youngest. I have described 
her. Charlotte the elder was far less lovely, 
though some would have called her beauty more 
striking. I did not. As I said before, my 
glanees towards Emily were so frequent as to 
call forth"remark from Frank Appleby. 

“T never saw so sweet a creature;” I said 
withfervor. 

“She is a dear little thing ;” was his careless 
reply, “‘ and between you and me,” he added more 
earnestly, “I think she likes me a little too well.” 

I never shall forget how I felt as he said this. 
A flush of mingled resentment and contempt 
flew to my cheeks; it seemed sacrilege to speak 
so lightly of so beautiful a creature. Besides, I 
found that she had made a deep impression on 
my own imagination, and I remembered how 
that her eyes had turned more quickly at the 
sound of Frank’s voice than at any other—that 
even, when he passed her—she seemed to know 
it—to look more eager—to listen more intently. 
Every day I became more enamored of this love- 
ly girl, and it pained me inexpressibly to see 
Frank, as I thought, trifle with her. He piad 
real court te the more regal Charlotte, but his 
vanity could not withstand the mute homage of 
the blind girl. I often watched them together— 
watched till it almost maddened me, for I would 
have piven worlds for one of the peculiar smiles 
she always bestowed on him. 

One day I saw him standing at the back en- 
trance of the hall which led out apon a small 
plat of garden ground, now regal with fall crim- 
_gon, and the deep hues of the trees whose branches 
‘leaned over the wall. One arm was placed 
around her waist, with the other hand he was 
“pressing back the brown, wavy bair, 
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“ You have a remarkably beautiful forehead, 
Emily,” he said. 

“Have I? do you think so? 
glad !” she said, artlessly. 

“ What makes you ylad, Emily?” he asked, in 
the softest of tones. 

“Because, whatever you like in me always 
makes me glad ;” was the innocent reply. “ That 
beautiful song, ‘A ring of gold she gave me,’ 
do you know I have learned that because you 
liked it so well? I can sing every word of it.” 

“Can you? Thank you for learning it for 
me. I will hear you singitthisevening. Yes,” 
he continued, still musingly, ‘you have a re- 
markably intellectual brow ; I think you could 
write poetry, little one.” ‘ 

“ Ah, if I could but see you, I might ;” was 
the low, sweet reply. 

“ Well, well, there’s a confession ;” said Frank, 
laughing lightly, yet from where I stood I saw 
his cheek flush with pleasure. ‘“ Now, how do 
you suppose I look ?” 

“©, Ihave heard, often,” said theinnocent 
creature. ‘Sister Lottie has told me that you 
have black curling hair and black eyes. I know 
you have a moustache and whiskers, and I think, 
as Lottie says, you must be very handsome.” + 

“O, yes, I’m a prodigiously handsome fel- 
low;” said Frank, conceitedly, laughing as he 
spoke. “Do you think, little one, that sister 
Lottie likes me pretty well?” he queried. 

“ How can she help it?” asked the blind girl, 
lifting her glowing but sightless eyes towards 
him. 

If ever my blood boiled, it did then, as I saw 
him lean over and kiss her—if ever I wanted to 
give that arrant knave and puppy a shaking, I 
did then. A blush mantled her pure cheeks, a 
smile deepened the dimples round her lips. 

“ Frank,” I exclaimed indignantly, a few mo- 
ments afterward—“ you ought to be ashamed of 
yourself.” 

“What do you mean?” he asked, looking 
somewhat guilty as he spoke. 

“You are doing harm, Frank ;” I said with a 
serious manner; “ leading that poor blind girl to 
love you. It is a cruel thing to encourage—you 
will pay dearly for it sometime, mark my words.” 

“ Pshaw!” he exclaimed, half angrily, “how 
the deuce am I to help the girl’s liking me? If 
she will be such a fool, why let her.” 

“ You encourage it, Frank, you know you do, 
both by words and actions,” 

“Pooh! jealous !’’ he sneered. 

“No, Frank, not jealous, for I have no claims 
upon her. Would to heaven I had!” I ex- 
claimed, with such vehemence that he gazed at 
me, quite silenced and subdued. ‘‘ Remember,” 
I said, solemnly, “she is different from other 
women. Her great calamity has made hera 
pet in the household; she has been treated al- 
ways like a tender little child, and she looks for 
caresses and love from everybody. Unstudied 
in the ways of the world, unspoiled by the arts 
of society, she has not the cunning to hide her 
attachments, but confers favors upon those she 
loves with # child’s artless, cohfiding readiness. 
Be careful, Frank, be careful how you trifle with 
a human heart, especially with hers, for she is 
more than Woman and but little less than angel.” 

Frank Appleby laughed a little, but I could 


O, I am so 


see that he was touched, as he turned upon his: 


heel, saying, “ well, I will leave her to you—nn- 
mask my treachery if you will, but I tell you I 
meant no harm.” 

If he had left her to me, as he said, if his in- 
fernal vanity had not prevailed over his better 
judgment, all might have been well, as it was— 
but I will not anticipate. 

That evening she sang the sweet song “A 
ring of gold,” and allapplauded. But she looked 
round in vain for a word of praise from Frank. 
I never shall forget that touching, eager glance, 
asking so mutely, so mournfully for the one be- 
loved voice. For a few days Frank was very 
distant, seldom speaking to her, and I endeavored 
to till his place. At all practicable times I sang 
to her, read to her, walked with her, and after 
some little while had elapsed, she lost the look 
of painful reverie that had for a time become 
habitual with her, and learned to watch for me. 
O, those precious hours when she seemed all 
my own! can I ever forget them? She was so 
innocent, and yet so wise, so confiding, so grace- 
fal! 

I think she was beginning to transfer the affec- 
tion she had felt for Frank Appleby to me. For 
me the eye grew luminous, now, for me the little, 
silvery laugh of welcome sounded. 

Meanwhile Frank was wooing the really ele- 
gant Charlotte Houston. She was a worthy 
girl, and loved her blind sister almost idolatrous- 
ly. Iwondered she had not noticed poor little 
Emily’s infatuation, but she was so accustomed 
to seeing her loved and petted that it seemed as 
a matter of course. She wasa belle, and a mul- 
tiplicity of suitors contended for her hand, so 
that Frank who enjoyed a monopoly of her smiles 
and good graces was esteemed a fortunate fellow. 

One evening I came home and found my little 
rose-bud, as I called her, unusually oppressed. 

I thought she had been weeping. In vain I ex- 
erted all my powers to please her—she smiled, 
but the smile was followed by a sigh. Finding 
an opportunity, I inquired of Charlotte what 
could be the matter with her sister. 

“ Really I cannot tell,” was her reply; “she 
seemed to be very happy when she came home 
this afternoon.” 

“Came home this afternoon!” I ejaculated ; 
“ pray where did she go?” 

“ Driving with Frank ;” was her reply. 

There was a pang at my heart. I saw through 
the sadness, the tears. Old impressions had 
been revived, old tenderness renewed. The sound 
of his voice, even if he had not spoken lovingly 
(and I knew the man too well to suppose that 
he had not), had awakened the slumbering emo- 
tions of the past. My fairy temple was dashed 
to the earth, I feared, hopelessly. I determined 
at once, a8 soon as Opportunity occurred, to tell 
her of his then existing relations with her sister. 
I had wished to spare her the knowledge until I 


was sure — now it seemed a 
thing inevitable” 


That night we opera. Emily 
was passionately id enjoyed per- 















been waiting on her for sometime. 
be surprised if they were married in the fall.” 
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haps the more from the sense of her isolation in 
the midst of crowds. 
gether, but could not, and I did not know ex- 
actly where Frank and Charlotte Houston sat, | 
though I had theimpression that they were quite 
near. Two strangers sat behind us, who in the 
pauses of the music talked almost incessantly. 
Emily heard with preternatural quickness, sounds 
which I could not distinguish, and noticing sud- 
denly her singular pallor, I found that she ap- 
peared to be listening to the speakers in our rear. 
I caught the words. 


We tried to get a box to- 


“O, yes, engaged to be married. He has 
I shouldn’t 


I knew not.to whom they referred, but was in- 


stantly impressed that it was to Frank Appleby 
and Charlotte Houston. 
them, nearly opposite. Frank never looked more 
brilliant. 
face, a vivid light in his eye as it caught mine. 


Looking around I saw 
There was an exultant smile on his 


Poor Emily! By accident her hand came in 


contact with my own. Death could not have 
been colder, 

seemed drawn. 
listened with rapt attention or a gentle serenity, 
to the music. 
were hurried, agitated. Wholly unaccustomed 
to conceal her feelings, she knew not what to do. 
Her cheeks were white and her lips had a blanched 


appearance, 
last I whispered : 


Over her beautiful eyes a mist 
She shuddered, and no longer 


Onthe contrary, her movements 


I trembled as I watched her. At 


“Emily, shall we go home ?” 
“O, if you please;” she said, rising hastily 


and turning, thereby drawing the eyes of many 
upon us, for ours was a conspicuous seat. 


“ Sit still a moment, dear ;” I said gently, tor 


Isaw that her strange gestures attracted. atten- 
tion. 
will take you out.” 


“In a moment, when [ touch your arm, I 


At the first favorable opportunity we withdrew 


as quickly as possible, and were soon seated in 
the carriage. I knew that poor Emily was weep- 
ing, and tried tocomfort her. At last I ventured 
to say, “did you never suspect it before? Has 


no one told you, not even Lottie ?” 

“QO, no, no;” shesobbed. “I did not think it. 
He was so kind, so gentle to me. O, how could 
he tell me what he did! It was very cruel! Is 
it wrong in me to tell you this? Is it wicked, is 
it foolish in me?” 

“No, darling !” I said softly ; though an arrow 
had gone to.my heart, “tell me all you will—let 
me be to you as a brother, since I can be nothing 
more. If it had been my lot to be favored with 
your love, believe'me, your path would have 
been flower strewn.” 

She was silent after this, till we arrived home, 
then she instantly retired. The next morning 
she was not at the breakfast table at her usual 
time. : 

“What made Emily act so strangely last 
night?” asked Charlotte. ‘The child must 
have been ill.” 

“Yes, I was half angry at her for standing up 


in that conspicuoy=*~ 7” said “iF 
she were my ao Sahould talk to ay 

I flashed an indignant look athim. He winced 
under it. 

“ What was it, Mr. Hayden?” asked Lottie ; 
“don’t you know?” - 

“She heard some ugpleasant information, I be- 
lieve,”’ I replied. 

“For pity’s sake! who from ?”’ queried Miss 
Houston. 

“From a couple of gentlemen who sat near 
” 

“What was it, my dear ?” asked her mother, 
who had just set down the massive silver urn. 

“ Why Emily acted so strangely last night!” 
said Charlotte, looking curiously at me. ‘ She 
sprang up suddenly, and I didn’t know but she 
was going to jump over. Her face was as white 
as a sheet.”* 

This conversation was carried on near the head 
of the table; the other boarders were talking 
amongst themselves. 

The mother also looked over towardsme. At 
that moment Emily entered. She could not 
have sleptall the long night through. Her young 
face wore a haggard look, and her always slow, 
gracefully uncertain steps, seemed languid now. 
She took her accustomed place beside her mother 
who spoke to her tenderly, but when she an- 
swered her lip quivered. Frank Appleby saw it, 
and made a hasty breakfast, excusing himself 
sooner than was his wont. I, too, went, but not 
before I saw Lottie, with a look of great concern 
on her features, go up to her sister and whisper 
to her. . 

After that, O, the heart-aches I had to gaze 
upon that marble-face, so colorless ! so wan with 
the beautiful hope-light blotted out! She seemed 
now, uneasy and unhappy if she knew Frank 
was near, and equally unhappy if he was absent. 

At last she did not leave the parlor to come 
down to her meals. Her strength seemed to dg- 
sert her, and mutely, uncomplainingly and sight- 
less, she was going down to thetomb. Every 
day she grew more saintly, every day more in- 
expressibly dear to me who knew the cause of 
her malady. 

One evening, I noticed a peculiar expression 
on the countenance of Charlotte Houston. Her 
face was very stern, and I surmised that there 
had been trouble betweeg Frank Appleby and 
herself. Iwasright. 

During Emily’s childhoodeshe had learned to 
write, and wrote with astonishing accuracy, guid- 
ed of course by some impleme which th 
blind have recourse. It seems that Emily hal 
asked her to bring her a certain little box fren 
her private drawer. Charlotte complied, bt 
finding some papers which had been left, and#&o 
scraps of poetry of a peculiar character, wich 
had been read to her sister, Charlotte felt heself 
justified in opening the box, and there she lemed 
the secret of Emily’s sorrow. 

At first resentment filled her soul, theseame 
anguish. Had the man whom she haéloved 
and honored wi.h her confidence, done thighing ? 
Would any man possessing a spark of ginciple 
deliberately win the affections of a helplss blind 
girl? 

Days and weeks passed agonizimy slow. 
Frank and I searcely spoke together I could 
not act the hypocrite. They told meZmily was 


































growing worse, that there was no hope of her re- | 


covery. Isaw the doctor’s chaise stand there 
early in the morning. Frank Appleby ceased to 
take his meals with us. 

One beautiful sammer’s day I was called from 
my store. 
and had requested to see me. 
sacred chamber. She lay like a fair marble 
image, colorless, yet serenely beautiful. They 
stood around her, mother, sister, two or three 
friends and her kind physician. They told her 
I had come and she hel out herhand. O, that 
moment!’ I threw myself by the bedside of the 
dear angel—the only woman I had ever loved 
She whispered a few sweet words, very faintly : 

“Tf I could live, I would live for you!” 

Then a sudden light like a glory played round 
her pale features. 

“I see—I see!” she cried. 

Wonderful! she turned to each of us with dy- 
ing recognition. In that last hour God had opened 
her eyes ! 

Well, there is a grave I visit sometimes—she 
sleeps there. Charlotte never married Frank 
Appleby. He is nowa loafer abouttown. You 
know now, why I live in a state of single blessed- 
ness as you are pleased to call it. Ay, 1 am 
blessed in being single, but I am also wedded to 
her memory.” 

ELECTRICAL FISHES. 

The torpedo possesses such an amount of elec- 
trical power that it cannot only frighten but par- 
alyze and even destroy its fellow inhabitants of 
the ocean. The torpedo conceals himself in the 
mud, and through the medium of a shock can 
destroy any creature that may be so unfortunate 
as to pass over him. ‘This power in the torpedo 
appears to extend on both sides, from the head 
to the tail, and consists of longitudinal bands of 
fibres, containing membranous elongations form- 
ing hollow tubes, some of which are quadrangu- 
lar, others hexagonal, pentagonal, and polygonal, 
each of which are divided by a membrane into 
dissepiments, connected together by blood ves- 
sels. In each organ, there are about oné thou- 
sand tubes, which probably form the electric 
power ; these tubes are all closed by coming in 
contact with the skin, and are all fillet with a 
species of jelly. The back of the torpedo is con- 
vex when lying in a natural position but the 
moment he strikes it becomes concave Imme- 
diate contact with the object struck isnot neces- 
sary, as he can destroy at a distance, snd always 
emits a spark of electricity. 

The electric eel possesses a batery twelve 
times more powerful than the torpefo, and is as 
much feared by man as by the inhafitants of its 
native waters. Males, horses and gher animals 
have been frequently destroyed by passing 
through creeks infested by them. They may be 
found in every pond and stream ¢ water, from 
the tenth degree of north latitude 0 the equator. 
Its organs ot electricity, four in number, are situ- 
ated directly under the tail, occwying nearly a 
third part Hrthe fish, and —- battery equal 
to twelve hundred square feet. 3y placing both 
feet upon an ordinary sized eelfresh from the 
water, a shock will be experiened far more vio- 
lent than that produced by a -eyden phial, or 
the pile of Volta. ‘Ine same hock received in 
the vicinity of the heart wopd cause instant 
death. If but one hand be isd on the eel, a 
moderate shock will be felt, ut if both hands 
are so placed they will be pfalyzed for years. 
After the eel has dischargedjm accumulation of 
electricity, his courage leays him, and he be- 
comes perfectly harmless fg & time, and flees 
from the animal with dread hat he had just be- 
fore pursued with fary. Q£te an abundance of 
food is required before he @n again accumulate 

vanic power. He can ¢nit sparks of electric- 
ity that will kill an object fifteen teet from him 
and may immediately ly deprived of electric 
power by contact with oadstone.—Scien. Am. 


Floral Pepartment. 


[Prepared for Tb Flag of our Union.] 


Bring me flowerr-théy ’re not voiceless, 
For a loving wisper dwells 
In the glory ofheir brightness, 
In the sweetess of their belis— 
Telling of a hjer sphere, 
And a purer smosphere.—De Loamx. 











Japan Lilies. 

Few plants are mre useful than the different species 
of Japan lilies. Tby come into bloom when sn actual 
paucity of flowerig plants exists wherewith to decorate 
the conservatory #d greenhouse—and what can be more 
suitable? They foduce a gorgeous display, either in 
doors or out; amas they are quite hardy, may be liber- 
ally planted in gen borders. They thus constitute one 
of our best autwnal flower-gerden plants Their propa- 
gation is simp) aud certain The bulbs may be sepa- 
rated, and ea¢@ scale will eventually form a new bulb. 
This separatia should be effected when the flower-stems 
are withered, The scales should be stuck into pans of 
silver-sard, #d placed in a cold frame or pit. After re- 
maining om season in this position, they should be 
planted in sprepared bed of peat-soil, and a little silver- 
sand intersgixed with ict; thus treated, the bulbs will 
grow lurgenough to flower. Theif cultivation in pots 
is not diffalt When the bulbs go to rest io autumn is 
the propetime to re-pot them. Be careful not to de- 
troy throld roots 





Winter Care of Plants. 

Witbthe plants all housed, or protected in frames out 
of daner of frosts, care should be directed to their winter 
arrangment. This is too often neglected, and for a 
moné or two everything is confusion and disorder. 
Ther is no need of this delay, and a little care aud at- 
tenn will now add greatly to the enjoyment of a geod 
‘colition. A five show of flowers may be kept up till 
threamellias and other plants begin to bloom. 





Vallota Purpurea. 

There are few plauts so showy as this which are suit- 
dle for amateurs, or persons possessing but limited ac- 
sommodation for plant-growing. It is more beautiful 
than many varieties of amary!lis, while it is not nearly 
80 troublesome to manage; and its fine umbels of bright- 
colored flowers last in perfection for weeks, in a mode- 
rately warm room. 


Double Primulas. " 

These are among the most useful subjects for winter 
decoration which we possess, and should be extensively 
cultivated wherever winter plants are in request. With 
proper management they grow freely enough, and pro- 
duce s profusion of their pretty blossoms from November 
till March, and even longer. 





Insecta. 

Look after insects. Clean all plants thoroughly, and 
spare no pains to prevent their increase. Whale-ojl soap 
is the best remedy; wash and syringe the planta with it 
from time to time. 


Monthly Carnations. 

Monthly carnations will bloom al! winter, if the plants 
are strong and well established. Keep the flowering 
stems tied up neatly to stakes. 

Dielytra Spectabilis. 

Strong plants of this beautiful flower, if they have 
been taken up and potted in season, will bloom finely in 
the parlor till spring. 


Emily was dying, the messenger said, | 
I entered the | 


| 





Hester's Pienic. 


‘May it please your honor, I desire to move this court 
for—” 


Opposite Counsel—*‘ If the court please, I object to the 
counsel moving the court. It's very well where it is, in 
my opinion ” . 

‘““In your opinion! 
opinion of yours.” 

Opposite Counsel—‘' Very likely. I never knew an 
opinion of yours that was not contemptible.”’ 

“Do you mean to Insult me?” 

Opposite Couusel—* I never attempt impossibilities.”’ 

Court—The counsel will be kind enough to wait till 
this case is disposed of, before they indulge in such re- 
marks as these.” 

The motion probably was not granted. 


I have the most contemptible 


RA enn enn 


A Yankee was narrating some of the ‘sights’ he had 
seen, to a crowd of astonished Germans, and among the 
rest he said: 

* Why, when I was in Mexico under Scott, I saw a ball 
larger than this house.” 

This was too much for the credulity of the Germans, 
and one of them said: 

“Dunner and blitzen! Vere vould dey get de cannon 
to fire it off?" 

‘* Danno,” returned the imperturbable Yankee, “ but 
still 1 saw it.” 

** Vat kind ball was it” 

‘**O, a ball given by the general in Mexico to celebrate 
the victory.” 
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Josh was brought before a country squire for stealin, 

a hog, and three witnesses being examined, swore thar 
saw him steal it. A wag having volunteered as counsel 
for Josh, knowing the seope of the squires brain, arose 
and addressed bim as follows:—* May it please your 
honor, I can establish this man’s honesty beyond the 
shadow of a doubt; for I have twelve witnesses ready to 
Swear that they did not see him steal it.” The squire 
rested his head for a few moments upon his hand, as if in 
deep thought, and then with t dignity arose, and 
brushing back his hair, said, ‘‘If there are twelve who 
did not see him steal it, and only three that did, I dis- 
charge the prisoner.”’ 


At Englishman, in ove of our small towns, was boast- 
ing of his country, and among the rest, he said: 

“There are springs in our country where the most 
sparkling soda-water can be had already prepared!” 

“Why, that is nothing toa lake out West,” said one 
of his hearers, with a perfectly serious countenance. 
“There you can procure the most delicious champegne, 
already bottled, wud the banks are made of sponge cake |" 

The Eoglishman had to * simmer down.’ 
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A green hand, who went out in the ship Sea Queen 
which ship returned to New Bedford, having received 
damages by a gale of wind, repaired to the shipper’s 
office, and addressed him in this wise :—‘* See here! Ive 
got just enough money to get home with, and I am go- 
jog. Here L’ve been 8 fo BE hoe call whaling these four- 
teen days, and haven't & morsel of butter since we 
started, aud you don’t catch me at it again.” Ile went 
home next day. 


Uncle—“ George, have you gota pocket-buok?” Ne- 
phew—* No, sir.” Uncle— Then I am very sorry, for I 
Was going to give you a shilling to put into it.” (George 
visits his uncie again, fortified with a large wallet.) Unele 
** George, have you got a pocket-book yet?” Nephew— 
(whose countenance brightens up)—‘ Yes, sir.’ Uucle 
—O, then, I am quite sorry, for 1 was going to give you 
a shilling to buy one.” 


eens 


“Say, Mary ’Liaabeth,” says Sarah Jane, ‘hey you 
heard the uname of this new woman they ’ve got to sing 
at the opera?” 

** No, Lt hain’t.” 

“* Well, they call her Pickled Homony.” 

“ Well, I d-e-c-l-a-r-e!"— New York Picayune. 
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An Irishman being called to testify in court as a wit- 
ness, was told by the clerk to hold up his right hand. 
The man immediately held up his left hand. ~ Hold a; 
your right hand,” said the clerk. ‘* Piease, yer honor,” 
said the witness, still keeping his left hand up, * please, 
yer honor, 1’m left-handed!” 


Oe een ew 


Pointed.—Punch tells this anecdote :—An accomplished 
bord lady, who is the Maid Marian of one of our largest 
‘oxopholite Ciubs in the North, upon hearing some old 
quotation-mouger put the familiar inquiry of * What's 
in a name?” replied, in the archest manner, ‘* Why, hit- 
ting the bull’s-e)e—that ’s what’s in an aim, to be sure.” 


neem 


An anxious mother, in Manchester, thus writes to her 
son, in California :—‘ My dear son—come howe. A roil- 
ing stone gathers no moss. Your affectionate mother.” 
To which Young Hopeful, with equal laconism, replies :-— 
‘* My dear mother—come here. A setting hen never gets 
fat. Your affectionate son.” 


ww 


John, can you sing ‘ The Banks of Ayr?’” 

1° attempt it, if you will open the window.” 

“ Why do that?’ 

“So that I can get the ai.” 

‘* Well, give us ‘ Coming through the Rye.’” 

“Tcould go through it much better than I can come it.” 


NAS AAannnnd 
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A person was remarking, the other day, how very cheap 
every thiog has got. 

* Not everything,” replied a friend. 

“Why, what is not?” 

“ Woman!” 

“0, I forgot!—women are always dear!” 


—— 


« Eaile, ape mother, a friend of ours, to her hope- 
ful eon, as as reading to him of Pocahontas, in the 
‘History of Virginia,” ‘do you know who Pocahontas 
was?"—* Yes, mother,” said the lad, whose thoughts 
were upon a coveted pony, ‘she was @ fast racker!"’ 
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Grandmama— Why, what ’s the matter with my pet?” 

Cuild—*: Why, grandma, after giving the subject every 
consideration, | have come to the conclusion that—the 
world is hollow, and my doll is stuffed with sawdust, #9 
—I—shouid—like, if you please, to be a nun!” 
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A formal. fashionable visitor thus addressed a little 
girl:—* How are you, my dear?”—* Very weil, 1 thauk 
you,” she replied The visitor then added :—* Now, my 
dear, you should ask me howlam”’ The child simply 
and honestly replied:—** 1 don’t want to kuow 

* Bob, 1 have some idea of offering myseif for the legis- 
lature. Do you think | will make a good run?” 

“Why, yes, Will, judging from the sample I raw the 
other day, when that big stick was drawu on you I 
think you will make a first rate run.” 


Tlow folks differ! We chew tobaceo. The Hindoo 
takes to lime. The children of this country delight in 
candy, those of Africa in rock salt. A Prenchman * goes 
his length ” on fried frogs, while an Esquimaux Indian 
thinks tallow the climax of dainties. 


“ Mother, you mustu’t whip me for running away trom 
school any more!” 

* Wiby 2” 

* Because my school-book says that ants are the most 
industrious beings in the world—and aint I a irw-ant ?” 





THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 
The Favorite Weekly Miscellaneous Journal 
DESIGNED FOR TH® HOMB CIKULE 


This long established and well knewn weekly paper, 
after twelve years of unequalled prosperity and popularity, 
has become a‘ household word” from Maine to Ualifor- 
nia, gladdening the fireside of rich and poor, in town ood 
country, all over the wide extent of the United States. 
It should be s weekly visitor to every Americun home, 





because 

(> It is just such « paper as any father, brother or 
friend would introduce to the family circle 

0G> It is printed on the finest satip eurfaced paper, with 
new type, and in s neat and beautiful style. 

(> It is of the mammoth size, yet contains no adver- 
tisements in ite eight super-royal pages 

(> It is devoted to news, tales, poems, stories of the 
sea, discoveries, miscellany, wit and humor. 

(> It is carefully edited by M. M. Ballou, who bes 
seventeen years of editorial experience in Boston 

(> It conteins in its large, well filled and deeply im 
teresting pages not one vulgar word or line 

It numbers among its regular contributors the 
best male and female writers in the country 
Its tales, while they absorb the reader, cultivates 

taste for all that is good and beautiful in humanity 

(> It is acknowledged that the good influence of such 
@ paper in the home circle is almost incalculable 

(O7™ Its suggestive pages provoke ip the young an ip- 
quiring spirit, and add to their store of knowledge 

(>> Its columns are free frem politics sod al) jarring 
topics, its object being to make home happy 

[C= It is for these reasons that it has fur years been 68 
popular a favorite throughout the country 


TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE 


1 subscriber, one year. 
re “ts 





“ “ 


Any person sending us feelve subscriters at the at 
rate, Teall receive the thirteenth copy grate 

Any postmaster can receive s copy of the paper to his 
own address at the lowest club rate 


Bample copies sent when desired 






Butered according to Act of , In the 1 
nn by M. M. Battov, in the rk Oftce orene 
District Court of Massach usette . 
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The Spanish Trooper: 
THE MISEROF MADRII 


A ROMANCE OF THE OLD AND NEW WORLD 


BY FRANCIS A. DURIVAGR, 


AUTHOR OF “THE PHANTOM OF THE oma,” “THE BD 
or ranis,” “tas Venperta,” ' sTREL AND GOLD,” & 
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CHAPTER XXIV. * 


INTERVIEW BETWEEN PEREZ AND THE QUE 
NEWS OF THE WANDERER. A HEAVY CHAR 
THE SEARCH AND ITS RESULT. 


WE must now ask our readers to imagine | 
some weeks have elapsed since the occurrenc 
the disastrous events recorded in the last chap 
and to return with us to the city of Mad, ey ma 
where our story commenced. ; Ween 
Old Antonio Peres, the money-lender, B ieee eet 
seated in his office one evening, in a gloomy | rene Phos 


near 


disconsolate mood, when a servant in the ro | t battary ¢ 
livery made his appearance, and comman  ‘ 3) placis 

him in an authoritative manner to follow . Sea ae 
directly. Sagat ati 

“ Whither?” asked the old man. receves 

“To the palace |” 

“And for what?” 

“Ask no questions,” said the valet, eo 
quentially, “you will find out when you . 
there.” . ' 

The old man obeyed the sammons, won 
ing much why he had been sent for at so un 
sonable an hour. 

“Some loan, perhaps,” muttered the old u . 
to himself, as he struggled to keep pace with 
companion, who strode through the streets ra, 
ly. “ They say the queen’s pressed for mo... - ~~~. 
and finds it hard to raise it. Willingly wou 
pay & round sum, without hope of return,e.) (|. 16 01 Liss 
I only secure an interview with the queen. * 
that’s not to be expected. If this is busines: 
hers, it will be transacted through the med 
of some surly official.” 

They reached the palace in a few mome 
passed through the cordon of guards and ent-: 
the building. The broker was passed from h 
to hand, and after traversing suites of a; 
ments, broad corridors, lofty halls, sple: 
saloons, was admitted into a small but ric 
furnished boudoir occupied by a lady with wi 
he was left alone. 

One glance at the beautiful and highly-dre 
woman, who sat in @ richly-carved arm-cl. 
convinced him that he stood in the presenc: 
the Queen of Spain, and, falling on his knee 
paid his homage to his sovereign. 

“ Rise, senor,” said the queen, gently, “ 
be seated—you are old and infirm, and this ni, 
walk has shaken you.” 

The old man obeyed the invitation, and 
deavored to collect himself, for he was gre 
awed by the presence of the queen. 

“ Senor Perez,” said Isabella, “I sent for 
to ask you some questions respecting a yx 
man who bore your name, though, I believ: 
had no title to it. When did you last he: 

Julian Perez 1” 

“Alas! your majesty,” replied the old 1 
6 we not heard from him for many w 
months,” 

“ We spared his life, you remember, on co 
tion of his leaving Spain forever—suspending 
sentence of the court-martial, not revokir 
That sentence was to be executed, if he 
found again in Spain.” 

“The conditions were complied with, r 
lady,” answered Perez. “ On the day of th: 
prieve, Julian left Madrid—and three days: 
after sailed for the New World.” 

“ You know that he arrived there 1” 

“IT know that he arrived there—I have 
ceived letters from him repeatedly, in ack; 
ledgement of my own, and of the remittan: 


sent him.” 
“ You sent him money then 1” 
“ He is my heir. It is for his sake that I } 


been hoarding and twiling. Men call me m 
and visit on my head the curse of avarice 

it was not for myself that 1 wiled—it wa 
smooth his path to eminence—it was the: 
might one day assume the privileges of « 
of rank, if he was denied the title.” 

“ Denied the title! Pray who and what ish 
I thought he was « nameless founding.” 

“ You ask me « question, it is difficult to 
swer, please your majesty,” replied I’erex, gre 
troubled. “I should be glad to be able to pr 
who Jalian is, to your satislaction—to the 
isfaction of the world. In some respects, be 
most unfortunate young man.” 











